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BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 





Dr. AxNAN sat in his office casting up his; ‘There is serious derangement of the ner- 

lyaccounts. ‘Yes,” he said, after careful { vous system,” said he. ‘It will take time to 

ideration, ‘I think next year I can get a $ cure it.” 

pet and some new chairs here. I wantone} ‘But you can give me something to relieve 

ywehair, anyway,” moving uneasily. “I ought {this pain, can’t you, doctor?” and the large, 

paper and paint, too. I wonder if I could ’ melting eyes looked up at him with infinite 

ford to do both! If I made my old harness ’ entreaty. 

ist, 1 could; perhaps I can find a second-hand “Certainly,” he replied, ‘something tempo- 

ane.” rary for to-night; but I must see you again if I 
like many other country physicians, Dr. {am to do you much good.” 

————5 Biman, though well educated and of more than “If you will only give me relief now,” said 

wal ability, was poor. His hard, prosaic life, § Miss Eno, “‘I shall be so grateful that I shall 

e of his temperament and culture, was very 3 be glad to see you again as often as you will 

us; but he saw no gleam of hope in the } come.” 

fare. There he was settled: there he must die. At home once more in his shabby office, there 
He was interrupted by a summons to a lady ‘ came another knock, and his landlady appeared 

tsitor at the rectory. In a moment he had Sat the door. “It’s Mrs. Green’s child again, 

sepped from the dingy office and his dingy ; sir.” 

fgures, to a room filled with bits of the tropics «And what’s the matter with Mrs. Green’s 

inthe shape of rich, bright shawls and jewels, } child?” asked he, impatiently. 

\ with fragments of Parisian fancy, with flower- 3 ‘His mother thinks he’s eaten something that 
aps dispensing the hues and glow of last sum- {isn’t good for him, and it’s got tangled round 
mer’s heaven, and on a sofa a woman pressing ; his heart,” replied Mrs. Tomkins. 

ber hand to her brow. “Tangled round his granny!” exclaimed Dr. 
Dr. Annan sat down by her, laid his finger; Annan. ‘Is the woman outside?” 

m her pulse, gazed down on her face. Where “Yes, she’s here.” 

lad she come from, this concretion of creamy “Tell her to come in. Well, Mrs. Green, 

y delicacy and deep, sparkling bloom, with a full { what has your boy been gorging himself with 

tich life kindling every fibre? In the world, ; now?” 

whence she had wandered hither, were there “T can’t tell, sir,” said Mrs. Green. ‘I’ve 

ithers like her, fit to be her mates, nurtured as § given him every remedy I know of.” 

the had been, living the life she lived? Dr.{ «No wonder he don’t get better then,” mut- 

} Annan was a plain country doctor, thirty years {tered the doctor, and sat without speaking for 

dd, just from calculations about second-hand ’ some minutes. 

harnesses; but, as he sat with his hand on that; «I'd been taking home some fine things,” 

hot brow, I am afraid his reflections were not ; pursued Mrs. Green, “that I'd been getting up 

tractly of nerve-disturbance and his infallible {for the lady at the rectory, and as I see the 
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> pharmacopoeia. light in here, I thought I'd stop.” 
: “Have you been subject to these attacks?” ; Dr. Annan faced round and stared fixedly at 
he asked, at length. $the woman. She had the handling, then, of 
\ “Yes,” answered Miss Eno, “for the last few ‘ the lace and frills that clung to that soft, warm 
weeks. This is the worst, though.” ¢ neck. 
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“‘She’s quite poorly to-night,” continued Mrs. 
Green. ‘*Maybe you've been there.” 

“Yes, I've been there,’ answered Dr. Annan, 
shortly. ‘I'll come round and see your boy, 
Mrs. Green.” 

That night Dr. Annan’s mind was filled with 
images of Guinevere and Cleopatra. ‘‘Confound 
it!” he exclaimed, starting up as the clock struck 


twelve, ‘“‘what does this mean?” and he went 


resolutely to bed. 

Two hours after saw him again seated by 
Miss Eno’s couch. His drops had failed to 
quiet that surging brain. He tried magnetizing 
her. While the hours of night throbbed away, 
he sat, his hands pressed on her knotted tem- 
ples, her pale, palpitating face beneath his in- 
tense gaze, her breath hot on his wrist the 
whole night, and grasp of his will centered on 
her physical being. Every now and then the 
snowy eyelids would tremble and half raise, 
and through his whole frame would run a thrill, 
as if it were some delicate musical instrument 
roused to action by a note struck upon another 
in perfect unison. 

When morning began to steal through the 
window, he withdrew his almost stiffened fin- 
gers, and laying his hand on the wavy masses 
of hair, bent low over the sleeper. Did his lips 
touch her brow? Mrs. Everett, in her chair by 
the fire, almost thought so; but the next mo- 
ment he was gravely tip-toeing his way out of 
the room. 

“Can I know the outward cause of all this?” 
he asked, the next morning. 

“I do not think the knowledge would guide 
you at all,” replied Miss Eno. ‘There are de- 
tails, of course, of time and place, persons and 
circumstances; but the thing itself, the shock— 
for it was a shock—was not peculiar.” 

“I beg your pardon! Everything that hap- 
pens to you must be peculiar.” 

‘You are mistaken. 
woman,” said Miss Eno. 

‘I do not know,” answered he. “I have not 
seen many people; I begin to think I have 
never seen any.” 


I am not an uncommon 


“Doctor,” she said, “your flattery is sweet, § 


because it is so unconscious.” 

“I did not mean to flatter,” said he, looking 
even graver than before. 

Immersed in his profession, Dr. Annan had 
heretofore had no time for love: in fact, he had 
regarded it as only a school-girl’s pastime. But 
now, after weeks which might have been a 
Hasheesh dream, he woke suddenly to realize 
his folly. 

One morning, Miss Eno announced to him her 
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’ departure the next day, and was startled 
{an abrupt, hoarse avowal of devotion, such as 
3 knights of old felt for the bright, particular sta 
3 of their idolatry. She turned around and looked 
fat him steadily with parted lips and Wondering 
Seyes. Then she raised her hand and lifted away 
} the masses of brown hair from his brow, and let 
; the soft, warm, thrilling weight rest there, while 
she continued to gaze wistfully and intently, 
“Do not try me too long,” said he, his lips 
quivering. 
“No, I ought not,” returned Miss Eno, “anj 
$ I ought not to do this,” taking away her hand: 
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“but I was thinking, I was wondering whether 
¢I could rest upon such devotion, whether j 
} alone would be enough for me.” 

“I know I have nothing else to offer you,” 

:said Annan, bitterly. 

“T thank you for it sincerely,” said she, while 
a happy smile broke over her face. ‘ But" 
and then her face clouded. 

Dr. Annan understood it, and took up his hat. 

“Give me something of yours to keep?” he 
asked, hesitating. 





She took from her arm a little fancy bracelet 
tied with a knot of amber ribbon. 
it next his heart. 


He placed 


The next morning, in his office, Dr. Annan 
lewd the rumble of a carriage. He stepped 
out on his little wooden stoop and saw the en- 
;chantress pass. She waved her hand to him 
’ He gazed after the carriage till it turned th 
{corner to the railroad-station, entirely out of 
sight; then his eyes wandered vacantly to the 
hills across the river. 


AAPRAAL ALA 


How low and dim they 
looked!* How dry, and matted, and dusty, the 
$ grass at the side of the street! How shabby the 
i little yellow houses! How mean and preten- 
; tious the smart, glistening Gothic villa at the 
¢end of the row! He turned into his den again, 
and drew the bolt. 

Five years rolled round. At the high window 
; 
4 


A 


of the St. Nicholas, in New York, stood Miss Eno 
in a sad and weary attitude. She had just re 
turned from Europe. She was looking at the 
g gleams of light spring into the windows around, 


$and speculating on the riches gathered inside; 
$ watching the human stream below—in partica- 
‘lar one little body with woolen hood and bundle, 
; who threaded her way eagerly, but without ner- 
’ vousness, and with a certain happy, cheerful 
‘ gait, which told, Miss Eno thought, that she wss 
¢ going to a home, and had a loving heart to rest 
$upon. Miss Eno suddenly turned to her com- 


. . . +4 
panion, and said, “‘Ernina, you know I believe 
‘in impulses! I have one to go see Mrs. Everett, 
_the minister’s wife, in Groton, for a few days. 
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artled by Jou will not be afraid to stay here alone without § asked, as the servant, whom he rang for, en- 
» such aye” tered. 

cular styp frnina Starr turned slowly around. ‘Now, “From Mrs. Everett’s.” 
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“Was any message left with it?” 


nd looked ff" there’s something behind this! A scheme} 

ondering of some kind.” “None.” 

fted avay «[ never thought of it till within the last five; The doctor put on his hat and strode rapidly 

, and Je  Binutes, Ernina. Ill be back, perhaps, in two} down the street. He seemed ten years younger 

Te, while JS than an hour ago. Very soon he found himself 

ently, «And, perhaps, in al in the presence of Miss Eno. 

, his lipg fara turned and went into her bedroom, and She rose, flurriedly, to receive him. As for 
yaxt morning was on her way. him, he was trembling like a boy. 

no, “anqff Dr. Annan was sitttng down to his supper at “TI have kept the bracelet,” he said. ‘See! 

er hand: right, after a long, cold ride among his patients. And I have never leved any one but you. You 

whethe suddenly the bell rang. have come to reward me.” 

ether jy “Well,” he said, looking up wearily, as the § “Yes! I have come.” 


Tr you,” 


grrant entered. The girl put a small parcel } 
lato his hand, and went out again. 
The doctor paused a moment. 
wnething in the dainty way in which the little 


That was all. 
A few days after Miss Eno went back to New 


There was? York. 


“T am going to be married,” she said, to her 

















Le, While 
ut—_” parcel was tied up—a delicate fragrance, that } friend. é 
rminded him of his one dream of happiness. ‘And that heart-break, which happened just 
his ha @ “What a fool I am!” he said, suddenly; } before you went to Groton, five years ago?” 
ep?” he ‘that is dead and buried long ago. And yet, “There is the secret. I found, at Groton, one 
snd yet-——” who spoke as if his love was real, and not the 
bracelet | He did not finish the sentence; but he thought } sham we have offered to us in the world here. 
: placed jm hard and prosaic life was, and how dif-} But my wound was not yet cured, nor my new- 
frent it might have been if Miss Eno could ; formed disbelief in all men. I went back, after 
Annan te loved him. Mechanically he untied the; five years, and found him waiting for me. I 
stepped areel and opened a little box it contained. { think, at last,” she said, softly, “I shall be 
the en- 4 bracelet, tied with yellow ribbon, lay before; happy.” 
'o him. @ him. Dr. Annan is now a celebrated practitioner in 
ed the @ ‘The color rushed to his very forehead; his} New York. His wife is one of the queens of 
out of @ Mart beat fast; his fingers trembled as he} society. Both are brighter, and better, and 
to the @ ted the bracelet. happier. 
m ther § After a few min - he rose and went to a Was it an impulse, as she thinks, that took 
ty, the desk, which he open.d. In this desk was a} Miss Eno back to Groton? Or was it something 
3 é : ‘ . 
by the f Meret drawer, and from that drawer he drew} deeper, of which she is not conscious? Blind 
reten- § Utth a second bracelet, also tied with yellow > chance is but a poor explanation. 
at the | Mdbon, the exact counterpart of the first. At any rate, impulse or not, two lives, but for 
again, “Where did this parcel come from?” he} it, would have been marred. 
indow a ee a i aE a tliat 
33 Eno 
ist re- FLOATING DOWN THE TIDE. 
at the 
ound, BY MARY W. MICKLES. 
side; ‘ 
rticu- A Summer day as beautiful ‘ And ‘mid the Summer bloom a boat, 
= As Summer day may be, 3 In which two, side by side, 
mati Ere yet the breath of time lias dimmed g Forgetting all but youth and love, 
| ner- Her royal pageantry. $ Are floating with the tide. 
erful Over the rippling river's side ‘ The tiny barque drifts idly on; 
¢ WSS The graceful elm-trees lean; ‘ The sinking sun's last beam 
» rest While drowsy cattle stand, knee-deep, § Lingers, as though it fain were young, 
con- Within the shallow stream, ; And—floating down the stream. 
lieve And lazily chew their tender cuds, 3 Ah! floating on unconsciously, 
ret, And blink each big brown eye; ; Wrapped in their hope and pride ; 
While stretching far, and farther out, $ Unseen the shattered wrecks which lie 
lays. The cool, deep shadows lie. ‘ Drifting on Misery’s tide. 














AN AWKWARD 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Ir was horribly late as Lydney Churchill 
followed her aunt out of the carriage and up the 
steps of Mrs. Lorimer’s house; horribly late: 
and Lydney was undeniably cross, if one may 
take the liberty of saying such a thing of a girl 
who has been a beauty and belle for two whole 
seasons. 

They had gone to Annie Thornton’s reception 
first; and the truth was, Lydney wanted to stay 
there, for half the agreeable men of her ac- 
quaintance were on hand; and what was more, 
Mrs. Lorimer and her set were quite out of 
Lydney’s line, and it was only her aunt's per- 
sistence in clinging fast to the acquaintance for 
eld-time’s sake, that had kept spoiled, fastidious 
Lydney from abjuring the woman, her people, 
her balls, and everybody and thing connected 
with her. 

Naturally, when it came to the point of going 
away from Annie Thornton’s, and the very 
nicest girls and masculines among her own 
particular set, Lydney’s dislike of the Lorimer 
and her tribe developed suddenly into respect- 
avie hatred, just as all our dislikes do when we 
are sorely tried, or what is worse, sorely bored. 

First, on one pretext, then another, Lydney 
managed to detain her aunt until she might have 
been supposed to have had a resonabie evening's 


amusement,—but Mrs. Churchill wouid go at} 


last; and as she entreated and did the plain- 
tive, Lydney felt herself obliged to give way. 
“If she'd only be cross, I'd stay,” she whis- 
pered to Annie; and Annie whispered back, 
*-I'd like to pull her turban off and step on 
and all the while dear Mrs. Churchill was 
saying, 


“;” 


** My love, I’m sorry to carry Lydney off, but } 


hirs. Lorimer almost gave this ball on her 
account; and, really, Lydney bas neglected her 
eruelly, and she’s sych an old, old friend of 
mine.” 

‘*] wish the word was forbidden by law, and 
the race extinct,” cried Lydney, with a petu- 
lance that was heavenly, all the men thought. 
*-I do solemnly vow I'll never be anybody’s old 
friend, not if I live to be a hundred.” 


Then they had gone away, and Lydney had } 
rather snubbed ber aunt when she tried to say 
how sorry she was that her sweet girl should be 
disappointed. 
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‘In the first place. I’m not a sweet gir” 
said she; ‘‘and don’t make matters Worse by 
being grieved! Only, I’ve made up my mind tg 
one thing, if I can’t get loose from that old cy 
Lorimer, and all her trumpery set, I'll many 
an Esquimaux, and go off to Kamschatka!” 

Mrs. Churchill held up her hands in horror, 
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not of Lydney’s confusion of geographical terms, 
she was too thoroughly woman to know anything 
about geography herself, but in horror of Lyi. 
ney’s indulgence in the modern style of agser. 
tion, which was so diametrically opposite to he 
oid-fashioned ideas of what was pretty for young 
women. 

‘Now don’t be shocked,”’ pleaded her niece, 
“There, never mind; 1 know I'm cross—you'y 
an old darling:” 

So Mrs. Churchill held her peace, for I am 
efraid Lydney rather tyrannized over her, as 
she had done all her bright young life over 
everybody that came near her. 

As they entered the hall, lo and behold! 
loads of people were flocking down the stair 
case. 

‘“My dear,” groaned Mrs. Churchill, “they 
are all trooping down to supper!” 

“IT wish, with all my heart, they were troop 
ing down to go home!” returned Lydney. “60 
on up, please; they may Just make way for us— 
I don’t mean to stand here.” 

So Mrs. Churchill passed on and Lydney 
followed, and all the people of her acquaint 


ance whom she met, aggravated her by saying, 

‘Oh: what makes you so late? We wanted 
you dreadfully.” 

“It’s like their impudence,” thought Lydney. 
‘Oh, dear me! what a set of guys the women 
> are; and I do think all the oid beaux of the 
) last century have been resurrected for the occ 
} sion.” 


She was close to the stairs as she thought 
‘ that, in the very thickest of the crowd, and she 
; had on her new dress, fresh from Paris, with 
; the longest and most preposterous train; and 
she felt too ill-natured to hold it up out of any- 

} body’s way. 

And just then a tall, handsome young fellow 
had just come down stairs, and a fat womal 
; pushed him, and he, to avoid being upset by the 
} force with which she brought her weight agains 
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jim, stepped hastily aside, and planted his boot } 
fll on Lydney’s train. 

That was the drop that filled her cup to over- 
fowing. She stopped short, and looked round 
yith the very haughtiest expression her face 
wuld assume, and as she was rather good at a 
t open» ing of that sort, the young man felt that if 
ei the hall-floor would open and let him comfort- 
sly through into the cellar, he should be 


grateful. 
old cat He moved back, bowing low with a little de- | 
; 
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ting gesture, looking so mortified and an- 






















pt yyed that Lydney had the grace to feel slightly 
’ Bshamed of herself; but having mounted her 
1 term, pedestal of state, she could not step off it so 
uy thing ickly—so she gathered up her train and 
: it ept on in her aunt’s wake. 
ce «J say, Lister,” whispered a friend in the 
: qatleman’s ear, “you did put your foot in it 
JoU§ Bist time with a vengeance.” $ 
a “Who is she?” he asked. 
sa “Why, that’s Miss Churchill, they make such 
srow over.”” 
. “The deuce it is,” groaned Lister. 
ken _“hbout the proudest, most disagreeable girl } 
fe pe America,” pursued the other, who having } 
a several times atrociously snubbed by} 
behold! Ijney, Just because Mrs. Lorimer had pre- } 
am wed him, was naturally in a state of mind 
wenjoy the indulgence of a little plain speak- ; 
» they I wi ‘ ; 
wish that old fat griffin that pushed me} 
* msin heaven,” muttered Lister, and went his } 
: - my into the supper-room. } 
Z * THe was a man who had a special weakness 
“= inst doing the least thing that appeared } 
Ld wkward, and though left to himself he might } 
Fone} Hise cursed the young woman for her almost } 
quaint F insolent haughtiness, it was no satisfaction to 
SayiD& Bare any creature so beautiful and stately ; 
wanted $ 
“erely commented on by antiquated Ned} 
bowers, 
ae In the meantime, Lydney was up in the dress- 
ia Aproom with her aunt, and saying, 
a: “I believe your Mrs. Lorimer offers a pre- 
nium for all the awkward men in town. I 
honght neder I have any dress left on me!” | 
Py “Did somebody step on it, dear?” questioned 
a, wi Mn, Churchill, commiseratively. 
ae “If you said trampled, it would be nearer 
ta ie truth,” replied Lydney, with her charac- 
lnstic exaggeration of the nincteen:h century. 
fellow “4 man fairly jumped uponit. I'd rather have 
alll bid for his supper at Delmonico’s than had my 
by the dress spoiled.” 
bas “It isn’t hurt, dear,” said her aunt; ‘and, } 
gain® Dally, the train is so very long——” } 
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“That is no excuse,” interrupted Lydney. 
“I do hate a man that does anything so gauche.” 

Mrs. Churchill was always a little awed when 
Lydney indulged in the affectation of French 
words, which she was too well bred to do, except 
when she felt unusually bored, and insolent, 
and out of temper; so there was silence between 
them, while the old lady arranged her head- 
dress, and made funny little pokes at her gown, 
as elderly women of the partridge order will. 

“Now they'll be a year at supper!” exclaimed 
Lydney. ‘Mrs. Lorimer’s people always eat 
their way straight through the bill.” 

“T thought we would go down,” Mrs. Churchill 
said. ‘I really am hungry.” 

“Go, by all means,” Lydney replied; ‘I shall 
stay here. I am not hungry, and it never does 
amuse me to watch a menagerie feed.” 

“My dear, don’t say such things. You’re not 
a bit like yourself to-night.” 

The poor soul looked so disconsolate that 
Lydney’s crossness gave way, and she laughed 
outright. 

“On the contrary, I am showing out my real 
self,” said she. ‘There, don’t mind, you blessed; 
go down and get your supper; you'll be sure to 
find some of your ancient adorers to keep you 
from being quite trodden to death.” 

Mrs. Churchill knew that it was useless to 
urge the willful girl, and being past fifty, natu- 
rally, her supper was of consequence to her— 
and Mrs. Lorimer’s feeds were always capital; 
she had that virtue, whatever her other sins 
and shortcomings might be. 

After her aunt had departed, Lydney stood 
idly looking in the glass, not thinking about the 
lovely face reflected there, thinking, a little re- 
morsefully, that she had grown dreadfully ca- 
pricious and arrogant, and wondering if it was 
only the perversity of her disposition which had 
made Annie Thornton’s party seem unusually 
pleasant. 

Perhaps not. Indeed, she presently admitted 
to herself that there was another reason, yet, 
perhaps, scarcely more sensible. Wayne Tal- 
fourd had been there—and Wayne was the latest 
victim at her altars; and she knew as well as a 
woman generally does know such things, that 
he had got horribly in earnest, and was only 
waiting for an opportunity to do the declaraticn 
business in fine style. 

Did she want him to? Ah, there was the 
question! Love him? Notabit! She had grown 
to believe that she should never love anybody. 
She was past twenty; she had had two whole 
years of adoration, and not once could she look 
back and convict herself of a flutter that would 
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have gone to prove she possessed anything like $ 
a heart. 

But Wayne really had a head, and he was 
handsome and rich; and she was tired and bored, 
like the rest of us, and a new sensation would } 
be agreeable. Should she let him explode, and } 
take him and his money and go over to Europe, ; 
and have the relief of ‘fresh fields and pas- 
tures new?” 

Then she shvok her head, and frowned at the 3 
image in the mirror, and said contemptuously, 3 

“You're such an absurd little brute! Oh! } 
you inhuman, gray-eyed monster, you! I’m} 
sick of everybody; but, of all the people that } 
tire me, you are the most unendurable.” 

Then she went down to the drawing-room, } 
which, of course, were nearly deserted—here } 





and there some old bachelor, whose dyspepsia 
wouldn’t let him eat supper, or some old cata- 
maran, who had too few diseases to run the 
risk of spoiling her newest one. Naturally, 
they surrounded Miss Churchill, and made much 


of her, till she wished she had staid up stairs. 
It was not so very long before the people 
began te get back—the dancing community being 
first; and presently the music struck up again, 
and any number of couples began to make short } 


runs, like mad dogs, as a preparation to dashing 


Lydney would not dance; she was in one of 
her languid, lazy moods, and did all sorts of 
horrid things, only she did them well, and hav- : 
ing achieved a reputation, of course, people 
were bound to be pleased. 

The next sight that met her eyes—as the old- } 
fashioned story-writers were fond of saying— } 
was her aunt making her way toward her, lean- 


: 
> 
} 
} 
into the most entrancing galop of the season. 
$ 
§ 
3 
$ 
3 





ing on the arm of a young man, and that man— 
yes, positively, that man was the one who trod 


3 
5 
5 
ie $ 
on her new Paris dress! ; 

Verily, he had come at an inauspicious mo- } 
g 
ment! Lydney saw that he was handsome, 
better than that, elegant; she might have said, 3 
thorough-bred, only she would have died rather ; 
than admit that any of Mrs. Lorimer’s guests } 
could be that. But she was not appeased—she ; 


did not mean to be civil; no, not even to gratify $ 
her old relative. 
Up they came; Lydney sat beautifully un- } 
conscious until her aunt spoke. 
“My dear,” said Mrs. Churchill, “I want } 
you to know Mr. Lister; his mother was my } 


dearest friend. I used to know him, too, when } 
he was a boy.” ; 

Poor Mrs. Churchill! she had so many “dearest ; 
friends,” Lydney absolutely hated the words! So} 


2 


she was almost rude; but, in such a pretty, mis- } 
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chievous way, and she looked so handsome, {4 
you would never have dared to Say it was yy 
lady-like if you could have seen and heard her, 

‘‘Now I know Mr. Lister,” said she, turning 
to her aunt. “I am sorry that your deaped 
friend, his mother, is not here to make 4h 


family-party complete.” aquanimi 
Mrs. Churchill looked imploringly at he phe 
«Perhi 


and fluttered, as partridge women do. 
“T don’t know,” said Lister, coolly, “1 thing 
I rather congratulate my mother on being safy 
in Florence at this moment.” beanswe 
He had given her Greek for Greek; and gh She ~ 
rather liked him for that, at all events. Lorimer 
“You mean to be uncivil about poor M wry. 1 


Lorimer’s crowd,” said she, innocently; yoy, g th 
y rho tool 
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better not, for she’s another of aunty’s deare 
friends.” 

‘“‘T was not thinking of the crowd,” returned 
he, with the slightest possible emphasis on th 
last word. 

“Oh!” drawled Lydney, “I hope you dor’ 
think—that really is unpardonable.” 

“TI believe I was that before,” Lister said, 
with a little shrug of his shoulders, and a smile 
which really was the perfection of indifference, 

“T haven’t a doubt of it! I would wond 
what you mean, only I’m too tired.” 

And in precisely her tone Lister answered, 

“You look so; really, you ought to be safeat 
home and in bed.” 

And Lydney thought, ‘ 

‘Upon my word, he’s refreshing! I do be Lister 
lieve he could be almost as impudent as I ean. Mire. Chi 
I'll make his face tingle if he has any blood ing "™¢ ®™ 
his veins!” mue'l 
ve, Lyd 
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“You see,” said she, sweetly, ‘at this house 
aunty always meets so many dear old friends!” 

Lister laughed outright. 

“Do their sons all step on your dress?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, invariably! I always recognize then 
by that.” 

“So I had heard,” said he; ‘that was my 
reason for introducing myself in that way.” 

Mrs. Churchill had been listening rather ur 
easily to this dialogue, so opposed to all be 
ideas of what might be considered decorots 
conversation between a proper young man and 
a well-regulated young woman; but, fortunately 
for her peace of mind, somebody called her 
away, probably another of her dearest of oll 
friends; for Lydney used to say, with a gracefil 
little shudder, that their name was Legion. ' 

I do not know that her leaving them improved 
matters; they rather went on from bad to wort " 
and managed to utter as many disagreeable Pessio: 
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Lydney grew vexed } hal not seen for a year, at least. 
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“Oh, Mr. Lister!” returned Lydney, in a tone 
as if she were trying to remember somebody she 
“T thought 
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Then Mrs. Churchill had nothing more to say, 


je was only disagreeable in preserving his }for she knew that she would only injure the 


young man’s cause by adding a word in his 
favor. She was so meek that Lydney’s con- 
science troubled her, and she began to be very 
sweet at once; but the conversation did not 
stray back to its first channel. 

The next day they met him at some picture 
exhibition, and his manner had so completely 


lorimer came up and carried him off she was } changed that Lydney was quite puzzled; and 
wry. There was, at least, an excitement in > when any man so conducts himself that a woman 
ing the foils; and of the procession of men 3 is forced to confess he puzzles her, he has made 


a long step toward making her think about him. 
ie was quiet, almost grave; no more badin- 


na ;two strangers well can. No, let me lay the 
itll sme where it belongs. 
“ti 2 jeause her attempts at putting him down were } him simply detestable.” 
> deaf mavailing, and said the disagreeable things; 
a t qusnimity, and keeping perfectly cool. 
At last he asked her to dance. 
at her * s ” 
“Perhaps you will kindly excuse me,” she 
. Maid; “I never do dance in this house.” 
“] th nk ’ *. 
F «At least, you know I had to do my duty, 
eing saf . - 
beanswered, as placid as a May morning. 
She was really angry then; still when Mrs. 
and sh 
oor M 
5 “you : , 
a ho took his place in turn, not one but was 
3 jredeemably stupid, or, what was worse, in- 
return 













tired of men who wished to do the maudlin and 
gatimental. 

later in the evening, there was another pas- 
age of arms between herself and Lister, and 
gewas compelled to admit to herself that, if 
de held her own, it was quite as much as she 
id. 

By that time her aunt was ready to go home; 
# poor old bird had been winking first one 
gt, then the other, like a sleepy blue jay, for 
te last hour, but kept her post faithfully, be- 
quse she fancied that she was pleasing Lydney 
thereby. 

lister saw them down to the carriage, and 
Mrs. Churchill gave him a cordial invitation to 
tome and call on them, and even added, 
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iter said, 
d a smile 
ferene: 
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I do be 
as I can. 
blood in 
‘is house *& Lydney ?” 
riends!” 
did not even hear; and that provoking man 
vent on talking to her aunt as if he had not 
uticed her lack of civility. 

“How do you like him, dear?” asked the old 
dy, as they drove off. 

Lydney did not answer—busy still with her 


ess?” he 


ze then 
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dined to be tender—and Miss Churchill was so 3 age, no vexatious compliments. He talked more 


to her aunt than to herself—and he talked well, 
even about the paintings; and as that was a 
subject upon which Lydney was accustomed to 
hear sensible people talk the most outrageous 
trash, she was naturally surprised. 

He was very handsome, too—there was no 
denying that; and he kad a tired, worn look, 
like a man who had felt and thought, and a 
slow, melancholy smile, which was worth watch- 
ing for and trying to call up. 

But she did not mean to revoke her first im- 
pression. She said to herself that it had always 
been her creed that no man was pardonable 
who ever did an awkward thing; besides, he 
thought too much of himself. She was sure he 
put on airs, and she would snub him unmerci- 


“We'll be glad to see him any am, won't 3 fully to the end of the chapter. 


The evening after he called at the house, but 


But Lydney was busy with her wraps, and § there were some people there—Annie Thornton 


among them; and he seemed to know her very 
well, and it was apparent that she was quite 
ready to be civil to him. Mrs. Churchill made 
him stay, and he devoted himself to the young 
woman; and Lydney had three stupid men, 
whose brains lay in their heels, and were no- 


bess wraps, thing, since they could not dance, to her share; 
therur™ “His mother was the loveliest woman. I’m {and she thought she never had been so bored 
all berg Me he’s nice—he looks like her! I do wish 3 in her whole life. Looking at her friend Annie 
lecorous You'd be nice to him! But you don’t say what { occasionally, it struck her for the first time that 
nan andy 29 thought.” she was affected; absolutely, too, she was laying 
tunately “I beg your pardon! Thought about what?” § herself out to please Mr. Lister—and pray, who 
led heg “Why, Mr. Lister, my love! How absent you § was he that anybody should do that! 

of oli Me.” Capricious Lydney sang, and sang her very 
zracefil “Really, I had not thought about him at all,” { best; and that abominable man was the only 
ee, uid she; and straightway her conscience pricked { one who did not overwhelm her with praise— 
nproved ler for telling a fib. pres that she cared, but it was like his impu- 


“But did you like him? Surely he made im- 
Mession enough for you to know that.” 
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dence. Oh! if he would only give her another 
chance to snub him! 
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Presently he took his leave of her aunt, and 
came up to the piano, where she was still sit- 
ting. 

‘‘Good-night, Miss Churchill,” he said, with 
his slow, reluctant smile, that she liked in spite 
of herself; it was so different from the incessant 
grins of the dancing-men. ‘Your aunt has told 
me that I may come soon again.” 

“Naturally, my aunt has that privilege with 
any one whom she wishes for a visitor,” Lydney 3 
replied, carelessly. 

‘“‘That means, I am to consider myself her 
guest?” 

She laughed wickedly, and said, 

“Not having had the good. fortune to be an 
old friend of your mother’s A 

“Exactly! And I shall like coming to see 
your aunt, because she was.” ; 

Lydney looked utter indifference to his likes 
upon that and all other subjects. 

“I understood that, too, without your looking } 
it,” said he, with an amiability that vexed her 
beyond measure. 

Then he bowed himself away, having nad 
rather the best of it; and Lydney felt a peculiar 
tingling in the ends of her fingers, which warned 
her, no matter how unlady-like the impulses 
might be, that the strongest feeling in her soul, 
just then, was a diabolical desire to box that 
man’s ears till he saw more stars than were 
ever visible in the actual hemisphere. 

So their third encounter ended. 

Now you know I never have time or patience 3 
to tell things in detail; if I had, you would not 
bore yourselves reading them; so let us go on} 
as rapidly as we do in real life in this delight- 
fully crazy age and generation. 

It was almost two months since the evening 
on which Lister had stepped on Lydney Chur- 
chill’s train. I put it that way, because that 
very awkward introduction had, from the first, 
placed them on a very different footing (no pun 
intended) from that where they would have 
stood in the ordinary fashion of making ac- 
quaintance. 

He had been a great deal at the house, for 
Mrs. Churchill insisted on petting him im- 
mensely, and would never give either dinner 
or supper—she was famous for both, angelic } 
old woman!—without writing his name down} 
as one of the guests. He had become one of 
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something told her it was a downright false. 


hood; perhaps using it the more persistently 
for that very reason. 

They quarreled abominably—that is, she quar. 
reled with him, which seemed to be precisely 
what he wished. She had got far beyond the 
idea of snubbing him—there was no good jn 
trying that; and gradually, yes, unconsciously, 
her feelings changed, until there was a certain 
pleasure in having more of his attention thay 
he gave other women. When she discovered 
the fact, she told herself it was because Annie 
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Thornton, and all the other girls made such 
tremendous geese of themselves about him, that 
there was a satisfaction in showing them what 
a sensible woman could do with their paragon, 
if she felt disposed. 

Lo, and behold! just after she had made that 
modest declaration to her familiar spirit, (we 
all have them, though a good many of us try ty 
think we don’t believe in the devil,) she dis 
covered that nobody, not even she, the irr. 
sistible of two seasons, could do anything with 
Howard Lister, except what he chose to have 
done. 

There were days and seasons when he was #9 
frank and devoted, that if he had been any other 
man, she would have known that he was in love 
with her; but she could not console herself by 
thinking that was the case with him. 

It was only when she laid by her airs ani 
graces, and permitted herself to be perfectly 
natural—when she talked freely and openly to 
him. The instant she attempted either raillery 
or indifference, he beat her invariably at her 
own game. 

Just now there had been a truce, which had 
lasted for several days—and they had been de 
lightful ones. The last evening of its little 
course, Lister came to Mrs. Churchill's opera- 
box, and she asked him where he had been all 
the morning; he had promised to bring hers 
letter from his mother. He made some apology 
—one of those lies that sound well and mean 
nothing, and turned to Lydney. 

“You know what I have been doing,” he said, 
not in a whisper—heaven be praised, he was 
never rude enough for that—but in one of thost 
careful monotones that do not go beyond the 
person for whom they are meant. 


’ 
“Indeed, I do not,” she answered. ‘I don't 


the head men in Lydney’s particular set, and} think you told me what you were going to do; 

whichever way she turned, she was doomed to} but I know you were telling aunty fibs just now.” 

meet Mr. Lister. “Of course I was! Would you have had me 
I say doomed, because that was the word she tell her the truth?” 

insisted upon using, clinging to it with true} ‘I confess to a predilection for that exploded 


feminine obstinacy long after the time when} virtue,” said she, laughing. 
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—————~ 
«Ah! women always admire the qualities 


cir sex cannot attain,” returned he. ‘ What 
nsidoing? Why, what is a truce for? Bury- $ 
ing mY dead, of course.” 

fis voice changed suddenly, growing deep 
snd earnest; he gave her one of those strange, 
gd looks, which often puzzled. There was 3 
gmething more in his face, too—something 
that made the color come into her cheeks, and 
per eyes droop beneath his. 

Just'at that moment two or three men entered 
the box—Wayne Talfourd among them; and 











ydney felt that he was looking curiously at 
jer, and she colored still more. 

She was vexed, and began flirting with him 
wtrageously, and did and said several abomin- 
ple things to Lister. 

They were all borne with his usual equani- 
nity. After a little he left the box, and pre- 
gatly she saw him seated by Annie Thornton. 
Someway Wayne Talfourd and the whole group 
of dandies grew very tiresome after that. 

later in the evening, she met him at Mrs. 
Qsgood’s supper. He was unusually brilliant. 
She tried to be as angry with him as she was 
vith herself, but failed. 

Just before the party broke up, he came and 
yaned over her chair for the first time. 

“I have to thank you for these very, very 
luppy days,” he said, softly. ‘*We have been 
god friends all that time; I shall never tres- 
pass on your patience again! You have con- 
vinced me to-night that you actually dislike me. 
lam sorry I have tried you so much. Good-by.”’ 

He was gone before she could turn her head; 
ad suddenly the supper-table and the people 
seemed starting off in an eccentric waltz; and 
Iydney knew that she was so faint and dizzy 
that it was with difficulty she kept her seat. 

Once at home, she refused to answer the ques- 
tions that unseen monitor, which haunts us all, 
putto her, and insisted upon thinking she was 
sleepy, and resolutely counted up to five hun- 
dred, then backward, till she began to feel her- 
self growing imbecile. 

The next day she did not see Lister. Evening 
came, he was not at any of the houses where ! 


5 








‘she went. The morning after, some gossiping } 


friend of her aunt’s brought the news—he was } 
eigaged to Annie Thornton. 3 

The old story—a whole volume in a tne | 
lydney knew that she ioved him. Knowing it, } 
there came straight way the fear that other people 3 
might have suspected her secret. Great heavens! 


could she live to be sneered it, talked over— } 


Worst of all, pitied! 3 
She died a thousand deaths during that long ; 


hour of self-communion. 
proud woman; there was no torture she would 


She was a terribly 


not rather have berne than this knowledge, 
which forced itself upon her. Now she looked 
back, and something told there had been a time 
when he might have loved her—yes, not very 
far gone; she had driven him away by her in- 
solence and caprices! She could understand, 
now, that she had treated him thus from the 
very fact that he had always been more to her 
than any other man. : 

It was a horrible, horrible hour! We read of 
such things in novels; we laugh about them— 
ah! God help us! we pronounce them unreal; 
a voice away down in our souls, a bitter, burn- 
ing memory, which will never cease to ache 
while life lasts, gives the lie to our words. 

But Lydney was living in the real world; so 
she had to come out of her tragedy, smooth her 
hair, compose her face, and go down to meet 
the people who lived in the world with her. 

Her aunt had a dinner that night; Lister had 
been invited, and had sent an excuse. Wayne 
Talfourd was there, and before he went away, 
he made an opportunity to speak the words he 
had been trying so long to say. 

He asked her to marry him; and he told his 
story well, as men do tell things when they are 
in earnest. 

Should she say yes? Put her hand in his, 
and so end all? She tried—she could not! 
When he pleaded for just one word, she cried 
out in a bewildered way, 

“Let me go! I can’t answer! To-morrow— 
you shall have-my answer to-morrow!” 

She broke away from him, and got up to her 
room; and from then until daylight, she had the 
long hours to herself and her despair. When 
morning came, she had made her resolve—she 
would marry Talfourd. Nobody should ever 
say that she had been disappointed. Lister 
should never be able, in his man’s vanity, to 
suspect her secret. Her engagement should be 
announced before his. She would be married 
at once; go away—anywhere; she could not 
stay to see him belong to another. 

Mrs. Churchill had gone out; there was no 
one to disturb her. She went into the little 
boudoir, which was her own special sanctum, 
and sat down to write her letter. 

Thrice she began it, but her hand trembled 
so that the paper was blotted till the writing 
was illegible. She flung the pen from her, and 
covered her face with her hands. She could 
not weep, could only sit there and let that dumb 
agony have its course. 

Somebody entered the room. She looked up 
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to order the intruder away—it was Lister. He 
gave her no time to speak, came close to the 
table, looked at the scattered papers, and said, 
hoarsely, 


“You are trying to write your letter—can | 


you do it?” 


She tried to be cold, contemptuous; she could : 


only let her eyes fall under his glance, and 
sit there trembling with a strange, deathly 
chill. 

“Can you do it?” he repeated. 
what it is, you see! 
here—I could not help it! 
love that man F 

‘“‘ How dare you!” she broke in. 

““Wait—don’t be angry! I won't vex you. 


I don’t believe you 
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erwin, 
; Let me say what I have struggled so long ty 
keep back. I love you! I love you! Qh, Lyi 
ney! I know you don’t care for me—at leay, 
you need not sacrifice yourself to one Wholly 
unworthy of you! If you would try to endure 
;me—try to let my love and devotion——” 
She interrupted him with an odd little sounq 
: that was half a sob, half a cry, and turned away 
} her head. 

$ He had seen her face—it told him the truth, 


He was at her feet—holding her hands fast 
pleading as a man might for his hopes 





{ heaven; and Lydney sat there, and felt the 
Sold dull world sweep out of sight, and kney 
; that, in spite of her errors, paradise had openel 
> about her way. 
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BY JAMES MAURICE THOMPSON. 





Ove ghost I love, and one I hate— { 
And both are fair; § 
One tall and strong, and cold as fate, ‘ 


The other suaall and sweet, and rare 
Among teu thousand, with such great 
Brown eyes and golden hair. 


One ghost is of a strong, proud man, 
Bovok-learned, and wise 
In many tongues unwritten ; great as Pan 
Among his fellows, in whose wondering eyes 
No such a being, since the world began, 
Had strayed from Paradise. 


The other ghost is of a maiden sweet— 
Coffined and gone; 
Who trod my heart to death beneath her feet, 
Whilst I looked sadly and madly on, 
While she was weaving her own winding-sheet, 
Unconsciously, in her red dawn. 


ane 


They met and loved, and wooed and burned— 
I shrank away; 
They loved while one great year its cycle turned, 
Then silent and soft, and cold and gray, 
Came love's dread twilight, wherein burned 
No streak of dying day. 


Now by the Rhine's sweet wave he sleeps— 
And she just here, 
Where one blue, rarid violet keeps 
Close watch and ward above her bier; 
Where no fond kinsman bends and weeps, 
In sorrow dull and drear. 


And so I hate the ghost of him— 
Dead by the Rhine; 
Because it standeth, cold and grim, 
Where should have glittered mine, 
On that fair wall beyond the rim, 
O’er which morn’s glories shine! 





TWILIGHT. 





BY MISS EMMA HERRICK. 





T always think when twilight draws her curtain 


And one bright star came out in the pale ether, 


g 
Around the peaceful earth, serene and slow; 2 Tiluming soft that twilight, long ago! 
When earth lies in the quiet, holy stillness 8 
: Anis hicgash. age eid > We stood together, and our hearts, enraptured, 
Of that sweet twilight in the long ago! é a . - . 
$ No greater earthly peace or joy could know; 
In memory’s hall its picture hath not faded, $ The dream of fresh, young love, that round us lingered 
But bright with uudimmed lustre now doth glow; N In that glad twilight-hour of long ago! 
ae a i cn bs re pane — N But the sweet dream is past, the spell is broken; 
hat glorious twilight in the loug ago! ; He lies in ocean’s bed, where mermaids go; 
Life’s changes have swept o'er my spirit’s beauty, N And naught to me is left but the dear token, 
And quenched my youth, and laid ambition low; ; Of memory of that twilight, long ago! 
But time nor change have yet erased nor tarnished ; Ah, no! not all; I have the blest assurance; 
The memory of that twilight, long agu! $ 


June roses slept upon the bush beneath us; 
Hushed even seemed the brooklet’s joyous fuw ; 


The truth that faith’s bright lamp doth clearly sk", 
That we shall meet again, and happier, brighter, 
Thau im that earthly scene so long ago! 
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SIR NOEL’S HEIR. 
BY MRS. M. A. FLEMING. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 192. 
CHAPTER IV. , inform him that she had found a suitable gov- 
MRS. WEYMORE. ‘ erness to take charge of her. 


, ‘ 
Lr Tuetrorp had settled her business : $ The second day of the ensuing week the rector 








wisfactorily with the rector of St. Gosport. ; }and the new governess arrived. A fly from the 


«Nothing could be more opportune,” he said. } railway brought her and her luggage to Thet- 
: é $ ford Towers late in the afternoon, and she was 
“J am going to London next week on business, 


sbich will detain me upward of a fortnight. I taken at once to the room that had been pre- 
il immediately advertise for such a person as { pared for her, whilst the servant went to inform 
é Lady Thetford of her arrival. 


“Fetch her here at once,” said her ladyship, 
who was alone, as usual, in the long drawing- 
room, with the children, ‘“‘I wish to see her.” 

Ten minutes after, the drawing-room door was 
flung open, and “Mrs. Weymore, my lady,” an- 
nounced the footman. 

Lady Thetford arose to receive her new de- 
pendent, who bowed and stood before her with 
BUA fellowing week statled for the great a somewhat fluttered and embarrassed air. She 

; . was quite young, not older than my lady her- 
wropolis. An advertisement was at once in- 


$ ‘ : 
wted in the Times newspaper, stating all Lady eee 


you want.” 

“You must understand,” said her ladyship, 
“Jdo not require a young girl. I wish a mid- 
deaged person—a widow, for instance, who 
hs had children of her own. Both Rupert and 
Yay are spoiled—May particularly is perfectly 
mmanageable. A young girl as governess for 
ber would never do.” 

Mr. Knight departed with these instructions, } 








‘ : Se $ $ slender figure, clad in widow’s weeds, was as 
fietford’s requirements, and desiring imme- ‘ a 
‘ a symmetrical as Lady Thetford’s own, and the 
date application. Another week later, and } 


$ dull black dress set off the pearly fairness of 
_— received the following commu- the blonde skin, and the taba abundance of 


fair hair. Lady Thetford’s brows contracted a 
“Dsar Lavy Tuetrorp—I have been fairly little; her fair, subdued, gentle-looking, girlish 
bieged with applicants for the past week—all } young woman, was hardly the strong-minded, 
vidows, and all professing to be thoroughly com- pare-Qten matron she had expected to take 
yeent. Clergymen’s widows, doctor’s widow’s, } the nonsense out of obstreperous May Everard. 
dicer’s widows—all sorts of widows. I never “Mrs. Weymore, I believe,” said Lady Thet- 
wore thought so many could apply for one § tong, resuming her fauteuil, “pray be seated. I 
tiustion. I have chosen one in sheer despera- { wished to see you at once, because I am going 
ton—the widow of a country gentleman in dis- } 544 this evening. You have had five years ex- 


nesed circumstances, who I think will suit. perience as a nursery-governess, Mr. Knight 
the is eminently respectable in appearance, tells me?” 


quiet and lady-like in manner, with five years’ “Yes, my lady.” 

‘perience in the nursery-governess line, and There was a little tremor in Mrs. Weymore’s 
tie highest recommendation from her late em- ?low voice, and her blue eyes shifted and fell 
llyyers. She has lost a child, she tells me; and ' under Lady Thetford’s steady, and somewhat 
fm her looks and manner altogether, I should : ‘ haughty gaze. 


gly yA puree ee te = mis- “Yet. you look young—much younger than I 
a | 
’ Prec 2 tye! ees ‘I am twenty-seven years old, my lady.” 

lady Thetford read this letter with a little That was my lady’s own age precisely, but 
‘igh of relief—some one else would have the ; ; she looked half a dozen years the elder of the 
‘mper and outbreaks of little May to contend } ; two. 

rithnow. She wrote to Capt. Everard thatsame} “Are you a native of London?” 

ay, to annouace his da ughter’s well being, and; ‘No, ny lady—of Berkshire.” 
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mere, 

«And you have been a widow, how long?” his own gate, enjoying the placid beauty of the 
What ailed Mrs. Weymore? She was all {summer evening; and Lady Thetford reined in 

white and trembling—even her hands, folded her ponies to speak to him. 

and pressed together in her lap, shook in spite “So happy to see your ladyship! Won't you 


(ne ever 
ers ove 
found he 


of her. alight and come in? Mrs. Knight will be de Mading 20 
“Eight years and more.” lighted.” awing-TO 
She said it with a sort of sob, hysterically “Not this evening, I think. Had you much My. 

choked. Lady Thetford looked on surprised, } trouble about my business?” «Jam af 





and a trifle displeased. She was a very proud 
woman, and certainly wished for no scene with 
her hired dependents. 


“I had applicants enough, certainly,” laughed fier,” said 
the rector. ‘I had reason to remember Mr, Msyt00 mu 
Weller’s immortal advice, ‘Beware of widders? fyple like 








“Eight years is a tolerable time,” she said, ; How do you like your governess?” [am \ 
coolly. ‘You have lost children ?” “T have hardly had time to form an opinion, Mines, wit 
“‘One, my lady.” She is younger than I could desire.” d I ha 


Again that choked, hysterical sob. My lady 
went on pitilessly, 
‘Ts it long ago?” 


“She looks much younger than the age she meat!” 
gives, I know; but that is a common case, [{§*No,” 82 
3 trust my choice will prove satisfactory—her re gm other 

«“When—when [ lost its father.” $ ferences are excellent. Your ladyship has had 

“Ah! both together? That was rather hard. { an interview with her?” show i 
Well, I hope you understand the management “A very brief one. Her manner struck m Tie gov' 
of children—spoiled ones particularly. Here } unpleasantly—so odd, and shy, and nervous, | Ihave 
are the two you are to take charge of. Rupert— ; hardly know how to characterize it; but she il, 
May, come here.” ;may be a paragon of governesses, for all tha, Bisvery 

The children came over from their corner. $ Good-evening; best regards to Mrs. Knight 
Mrs. Weymore drew May toward her, but Sir é Call soon and see how your protege gets on.” “She is 
Rupert held aloof. Lady Thetford drove away. As she alightel ber,” 

“That is my ward—this is my son. I pre- {from the pony-carriage and ascended the great : 
sume Mr. Knight has told you. If you can } front steps of the house, she saw the pale gor- 
subdue the temper of that child, you will prove 3 erness still seated at the window of the east 
yourself, indeed, a treasure. The east parlor { parlor, gazing dejectedly out at the silvery mom 
has been fitted up for your use; the children $ light. the ol¢ 


ran 


will take their meals there with you; the room 
adjoining is to be the school-room. I have ap- 
pointed one of the maids to wait on you. I trust 
you will find your chamber comfortable.” 

“Exceedingly so, my lady.” 

«And the terms proposed by Mr. Knight suit 
you?” 

Mrs. Weymore bowed. Lady Thetford rose 
to close the interview. 

“You must need refreshment and rest after 
your journey. I will not detain you longer. 
To-morrow your duties will commence.” 

She rang the bell—directed the servant who 
came to show the governess to the east parlor 


and see to her wants, and then to send nurse | 


for the children. Fifteen minutes after she 


drove away in the pony-pheton, whilst the ; 
new governess stood by the window of the east | 


parlor, and watched her vanish in the amber 
haze of the August sunset. 

Lady Thetford’s business in St. Gosport de- 
tained her a couple of hours. The big, white, 


August moon was rising as she-drove slowly } 
* MF é 
homeward, and the nightingale sang its vesper 3 


lay in the scented hedge-rows. As she passed 
the rectory, she saw Mr. Knight learning over 


; A most woeful countenance,” thought ny 
‘lady. ‘There is some deeper grief, than the 
‘loss of a husband and child eight years ago, the 
: matter with that woman. I don’t like her.” 

No, Lady Thetford did not like the meek and 
} submissive-looking governess, but the children 
; and the rest of the household did. Sir Rupert 
} and little May took to her at once—her gentle 
: voice, her tender smile seemed to win its way 
‘to their capricious favor; and before the end 
‘of the first week, she had more influence over 
‘them than mother and nurse together. The 
subdued and gentle governess soon had the love 
of all at Thetford Towers, except its mistress, 
from Mrs. Hilliard, the stately housekeeper, 
‘down. She was so courteous and considerate, 
so anxious to avoid giving trouble. Above all, 
that fixed expression of hopeless trouble on her 
sad, pale face, made its way to every heart 
She had full charge ot the children now; they 
took their meals with her, and she had them m 
‘her keeping the best part of the day—an office 
that was no sinecure. When they were with thei? 
nurse, or my lady, the governess sat alone in the 
‘ east parlor, looking out dreamily at the summer 
landscape, with her own brooding thoughts. 
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ne evening, when she had been at Thetford 
ars over a fortnight, Mrs. Hilliard, coming 
fund her sitting dreamily by herself, neither 
jing nor working. The children were in the 
wing-room, and her duties were over for the 


f. 
«[am afraid you don’t make yourself at home 


nv.” said the good-natured housekeeper; ‘you 

}7t00 much alone, and it isn’t good for young 

aple like you.” 

‘Jam used to solitude,” replied the gov- 
«3, with a smile that ended in a sigh, 

ind I have grown to like it. Will you take 

eat 2” 

«No,” said Mrs. Hilliard. ‘I heard you say 
other day you would like to go over the 
se; $0, a8 I have a couple of hours’ leisure, I 

ilshow it to you now.” 

The governess rose eagerly. 

‘Thave been wanting to see it so much,” she 

“but I feared to give trouble by asking. 

isrery good of you to think of me, dear Mrs. 

iiard.” 

“She isn’t much used to people thinking 
her,” reflected the housekeeper, ‘or she 
lin't be so grateful for trifles. Let me 
‘aloud, “‘you have seen the drawing-room, 
the library, and that is all, except your 
napartments. Well, come this way, I'll show 
athe old south-wing.” 

Tarough long corridors, up wide, black, slip- 
jstair-cases, into vast, unused rooms, where 

histly echoes and darkness had it all to them- 
eves, Mrs. Hilliard led the governess. 
“These apartments have been unused since 
fore the late Sir Noel’s time,” said Mrs. Hil- 
rd; “his father kept them full in the hunting 
uson,and at Christmas time. Since Sir Noel’s 
ih, my lady has shut herself up and reccived 
icompany, and gone nowhere. She is begin- 
ng to go out more of late than she has done 
tr since his death,” 

Mrs, Hilliard was not looking at the gov- 

ues, or she might have been surprised at the 

nvous restlessness and agitation of her man- 
tas she listened to these very commonplace 
ks, 

“lady Thetford was very much attached to 

t husband, then?’ Mrs. Weymore said, her 

i¢e tremulous. 

“dh! that she was! She must have been, 
his death nearly killed her. It was sudden 

‘ugh, and shocking enough, goodness knows! 

ull never forget that dreadful night. This 

the old banqueting-hall, Mrs. Weymore, the 
«st and dreariest room in the house.” 

irs, Weymore, trémbling very much, either 

Vou. LIV.—18 


with cold or that unaccountable nervousness 
of hers, hardly looked round at the vast wilder- 
ness of a room. 

“You were with the late Sir Noel, then, when 
he died?” 

“Yes, until my lady came. 
dreadful thing! He had taken her to a ball, 
and riding home his horse threw him. We 
sent for the doctor and my lady at once; and 
when she came, all white and scared like, he 
sent us out of the room. He was as calm and 
sensible as you or me, but he seemed to have 
something on his mind. My lady was shut up 
with him for about three hours, and then we 
went in—Dr. Gale and me. I shall never for- 
get that sad sight. Poor Sir Noel was dead, 
and she was kneeling beside him in her ball- 
dress, like somebody turned to stone. I spoke 
to her, and she looked up at me, and then fell 
back in my arms in a fainting fit. Are you 
cold, Mrs. Weymore, that you shake so?” 

‘‘No—yes—it is this desolate room, I think,” 
the governess answered, hardly able to speak. 

“It is desolate. Come, I’ll show you the bil- 
liard-room; and then we'll go up stairs to the 
room Sir Noel died in. Everything remains 
just as it was—no one has ever slept there since. 
If you only knew, Mrs. Weymore, what a sad 
time it was; but you do know, poor dear! you 
have lost a husband yourself!” 

The governess flung up her hands before her 
3 face with a suppressed cry, so full of anguish 
i that the housekeeper stared at her aghast. 

Almost as quickly she recovered herself again. 

“Don’t mind me,” she said, in a choking 
‘voice, “I can’t help it. You don’t know what 
I suffered—what I still suffer. Oh, pray! don’i 
’ mind me!” 

“Certainly not, my dear,” said Mrs. Hilliard, 
¢ thinking inwardly the governess was a very odd 
; person, indeed. 

They looked at the billiard-room, where the 
; tables stood, dusty and disused, and the balls 
$ lay idly by. 
S$ 
3 


Ah! it was a 





“TI don’t know when it will be used again,” 
said Mrs. Hilliard, “perhaps not until Sir 
Rupert grows up. There was a time,” lower- 
ing her voice, “that I thought he would never 
live to be as old and strong as he is now. He 
was the punyist baby, Mrs. Weymore, you ever: 
looked at—nobody thought he would live. And 
that would have been.a pity, you know, for then 
the Thetford estate would have gone to a dis- 
tant branch of the family, as it would, too, if 
Sir Rupert had been a little girl.” 

She went.on up stairs to the inhabited part 
of the building, followed by Mrs. Weymore, whe 
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seemed to grow more and more agitated with 
every word the old housekeeper said. 

«This is Sir Noel’s room,” said Mrs. Hilliard, 
in an awe-struck whisper, as if the dead man 
still lay there; “no one ever enters here but 
me.” 

She unlocked it, as she spoke, and went in. 
Mrs. Weymore followed with a face of fright- 
ened pallor that struck even the housekeeper. 

“Good gracious me! Mrs. Weymore, what is 
the matter? You are as pale asa ghost. Are 
you afraid to enter a room where a person has 
died?” 

Mrs. Weymore’s reply was almost inaudible; 
she stood on the threshold, pallid, trembling, 
unaccountably moved. The housekeeper glanced 
at her suspiciously. 

“Very odd,” she thought, ‘very! The new 
governess is either the most nervous person I 
ever met, or else—no, she can’t have known 
Sir Noel in his lifetime. Of course not.” 

They left the chamber after a cursory glance 
around—Mrs. Weymore never advancing be- 
yond the threshold. She had not spoken, and 
that white pallor made her face ghastly still. 

“T’ll show you the picture-gallery,” said Mrs. 
Hilliard; ‘‘and then, I believe, you will have 
seen all that is worth seeing at Thetford Towers.” 

She led the way to a long, half-lighted room, 
wainscoted and antique, like all the rest, where 
long rows of dead and gone Thetfords looked 
down from the carved walls. There were knights 
in armor; countesses in ruffles, and powder, and 
lace; bishops in mitre on head and crozier in 
hand; and judges in gown and wig. There were 
ladies in pointed stomachers and jeweled fans, 
with the waists of their dresses under their 
arms, but all fair and handsome, and unmis- 
takably alike. Last of all the long array, there 
was Sir Noel, a fair-haired, handsome youth of 
twenty, with a smile on his face, and a happy 
radiance in his blue eyes. And by his side, 
dark, and haughty, and beautiful, was my lady 
in her bridal-robes. 

“There is not a handsomer face amongst them 
all than my lady’s,” said Mrs. Hilliard, with 
pride. ‘You ought to have seen her when Sir 
Noel first brought her home, she was the most 








traits, and was the first to leave the picy, 
gallery. 

There were a few more rooms to be seer 
drawing-room suite, now closed and disuse 
an ancient library, with a wonderful stains) 
window, and a vast echoing reception-roop 
But it was all over at last, amd Mrs, Hilligy 
with her keys, trotted cheerfully off; and ify. 
Weymore was left to solitude and her oy, 
thoughts once more. 

A strange’ person, certainly. She locke 
the door and fell down on her knees by the 
bedside, sobbing until her whole form was eq 
vulsed. 

“Oh! why did I come here? Why did I eq 
here?” came passionately with the wild st 
of sobs. ‘I might have known how it would 


be! Nearly nine years—nine long, long years, 
and not to have forgotten yet!” 


CHAPTER V. 
A JOURNEY TO LONDON. 

Very slowly, very monotonously went life 
Thetford Towers. The only noticeable chan 
was that my lady went rather more into society 
and a greater number of visitors came to 
manor. There had been a children’s party 
the occasion of Sir Rupert’s eighth birthday, 
Mrs. Weymore had played for the little peg 
to dance; and my lady had cast off her chron 
gloom, and been handsome and happy as of ll 
There had been a dinner-party later—anu 
precedented event now at Thetford Towers; 
the weeds, worn so long, had been discari 
and in diamonds and black velvet Lady 4 
Thetford had been beautiful, and stately, a 
gracious, as a young queen. No one knevi 
reason of the sudden change, but they ace 
the fact just as they found it, and set ité 
perhaps, to woman’s caprice. 

So slowly the summer passed; autumné 
and went, and it was December, and theni 
anniversary of Sir Noel’s sudden death. 

A gloomy day—wet, and wild, and wisi 
The wind, sweeping over the angry sea, 8 
and roared through the skeleton trees; the i 
lashed the windows in rattling gusts; andl 


beautiful creature I ever looked at. Ah! it was} leaden sky hung low and frowning over! 


such a pity he was killed. 


I suppose they’ll be} drenched and dreary earth. 


A dismal dy 


having Sir Rupert’s taken next and hung be-} very like that other, nine years ago, that 


side her. He don’t look much like the Thet- 
fords; he’s his mother over again—a Vandeleur, 
dark and still.” 


been Sir Noel’s last. 
In Lady Thetford’s boudoir a bright-red¢ 
fire blazed. Pale-blue curtains of satin d 


If Mrs. Weymore made any reply, the house- } shut out the wintry prospect, and the 
keeper did not catch it; she was standing with} and richest of foreign earpets hushed 


> 


her face averted, hardly looking at the por-} footfall. Before the fire, on o little table 
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Jady’s breakfast temptingly stood; the silver, { fix them on her newspaper. In vain! her eyes 
old and quaint; the rare antique porcelain eerie aimlessly over the closely-printed 
sparkling in the ruddy firelight. An easy- {columns—her mind was in India with Capt. 
chair, carved and gilded, and cushioned in;Everard. All at once she started, uttered a 
azure velvet, stood by the table; and near my ; sudden, sharp cry, and grasped the paper with 
lady’s plate lay the letters and papers the ; dilated eyes and whitening cheeks. At the top 
morning’s mail had brought. of a column of “personal” advertisements was 
A toy of a clock on the low marble mantle ; one which her strained eyes literally devoured. 
chimed musically ten as my lady entered. In “If Mr. Vyking, who ten years ago left a 
her dainty morning negligee, with her dark hair } male infant in charge of Mrs. Martha Brand, 
rippling and falling low on her neck, she looked 3 wishes to keep that child out of the work-house, 
very young, and fair, and graceful. Behind 3 he will call, within the next five days, at No. 17 
her came her maid, a blooming English girl, 3 Waddington street, Lambeth.” 
who took off the cover, and poured out my Again and again, and again Lady Thetford 
lady’s chocolate. read this apparently uninteresting advertise- 
Lady Thetford sank languidly into the azure 3} ment. Slowly the paper dropped into her lap, 
velvet depths of her fauteuil, and took up her 3 and she sat staring blankly into the fire. 
letters. There were three—one a note from her «At last!”’ she thought, ‘at last it has come. 
man of business; one an invitation to a din- }I fancied all danger was over—that death, per- 
ner-party ; and the third, a big official-looking } haps, had forestalled me; and now, after all 
document, with a huge seal, and no end of post- } these years, I am summoned to keep my broken 
marks. The languid eyes suddenly lighted; the } promise!” 
pale cheeks flushed as she took it eagerly up. The hue of death had settled on her face; she 
It was a letter from India from Capt. Everard. {sat cold and rigid, staring with that blank, fixed 
Lady Thetford sipped her chocolate, and read ? gaze into the fire. Ceaselessly beat the rain; 
her letter leisurely, with her slippered feet on $ wilder grew the December day; steadily the 
the shining fender. It was a long letter, and ; moments wore on, and still she sat in that fixed 
she read it over, slowly, twice, three times, be- 3 trance. The ormula clock struck two—the sound 
fore she laid itdown. She finished her break- } aroused her at last. 
fast, motioned her maid to remove the service, “I must!” she said, setting her teeth. “I 
and lying back in her chair, with her deep, $ will! My boy shall not lose his birthright, 
dark eyes fixed dreamily on the fire, she fell { come what may!” 
into a reverie of other days far gone. The lover She rose and rang the bell—very pale, but 
of her girlhood came back to her from over the { icily calm. Her maid answered the summons. 
sea. He was lying at her feet once more in the ‘“«Eliza,” my lady asked, ‘‘ at what hour does the 
long summer days, under the waving trees of ‘‘afternoon train leave St. Gosport for London?” 
her girlhood’s home. Ah! how happy! how Eliza stared—did not know; but would ascer- 
happy she had been in those by-gone days, be- 3 tain. In five minutes she was back. 
fore Sir Noel Thetford had come, with his wealth “At half past three, my lady; and another 
and his title, to tempt her from her love and 3 at seven.” 
truth. Lady Thetford glanced at the clock—it was 
Eleven struck, twelve from the musical clock ; a quarter past two. 
on the mantle, and still my lady sat living in “Tell William to have the carriage at the 
the past. Outside the wintry storm raged on; } door at a quarter past three; and do you pack 
the rain clamored against the curtained glass, } my dressing-case, and the few things I shall 
and the wind worried the trees. With a long } need for two or three days’ absence. I am 
sigh my lady awoke from her dream, and me- 3 going to London.” 
chanically took up the Times newspaper—the ; Eliza stood for a moment quite petrified. In 
first of the little heap. all the nine years of her service under my lady, 
“Vain! vain!” she thought, dreamily; “worse ; no such order as this had ever been received. 
than vain those dreams now. With my own To go to London at a moment’s notice—my lady, 
hand I threw back the heart that loved me; of 3 who rarely went beyond her own park gates! 
my own free will I resigned the man I loved. ; Turning away, not quite certain that her ears 
And now the old love, that I thought would die ; had not deceived her, my lady’s voice arrested 


in the splendor of my new life, is stronger than 3 her. 
3 
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’ ever—and it is nine years too late.” “Send Mrs. Weymore to me; and do you 


She tried to wrench her thoughts away and } lose no time in packing up.” 
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Eliza departed. Mrs. Weymore appeared. 
My lady had some instructions to give concern- 
ing the children during her absence. Then the 
governess was dismissed, and she was again} 
alone. 
Through the wind and rain of the wintry 
storm, Lady Thetford was driven to the station, 
in time to catch the three-fifty train to the me- 


tropolis. She went unattended; with no message ; 





~ 
‘room, he could hear his wife’s voice raised 


; shrilly, and the cries of half a dozen Legards 
; He was used to it, and it did not disturb hin; 
} and he painted and whistled cheerily, touchj 

up the butcher’s daughter's snub nose and fy 
cheeks, and double chin, until light footsteps 
came running up stairs, and the door was flung 
wide by an impetuous hand. A boy of ten, o 
thereabouts, came in—a bright-eyed, fair-hairej 


to any one, only saying she would be back in} lad, with a handsome, resolute face, and ey 


three days at the farthest. 
In that dull household, where so few events 


ever disturbed the stagnant quiet, this sudden} round and nodding good-humoredly. 
’ been expecting you! What do you think of 


journey produced an indescribable sensation. 
What could have taken my lady to London at a 


moment’s notice? Some urgent reason it must } 
have been to force her out of the gloomy seclu- 3 


sion in which she had buried herself since her 
husband’s.death. But, discuss it as they might, 





> 


of cloudless, Saxon blue. 
“Ah, Guy!” said the scene-painter, turning 
“Tre 


Miss Jenkins?” 

The boy looked at the picture with the glance 
of an embryo connoisseur. 

“It’s as like her as two peas, Joe; or would 
be, if her hair was a little redder, and her nog 


they could come no nearer the heart of the; @ little thicker, and the freckles were plainer, 


mystery. 





CHAPTER VI. 
GUY. 

Tue rainy December day closed in a rainier ; 
night. Another day dawned on the world 
sunless, and chilly, and overcast still. 

It dawned on London in murky, yellow fog, 
oa sloppy, muddy streets—in gloom and dtéari- } 
ness, and a raw, easterly wind. In the densely 
populated streets of the district of Lambeth, } 
where poverty huddled in tall, gaunt buildings, ; 
jhe dismal light stole murkily and slowly over } 
the crowded, filthy streets, and swarming pars t 

3 
2 
Q 
; 
| 
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lieus. 
In a small upper-room of a large dilapidated } 
house, this bad December morning, a painter ? 
stood at his easel. The room was bare, and cold, : 
and comfortless in the extreme; the painter 
was middle-aged, small, brown, and shriveled, } 
and very much out at elbows. The dull, gray 
light fell full on his work—no inspiration of } 
genius by any means—only the portrait, coarsely } 
colored, of a fat, well-to-do, butcher’s daughter } 
round the corner. The man was Joseph Legard, } 
scene-painter to one of the minor city theatres, ; 
who eked out his slender income by painting } 
portraits when he could get them to paint. He} 
was as fond of his art as any of the great, old} 
masters; but he had only one attribute in com- 
mon with those immortals—extreme poverty; } 
for his salary was large, and Mr. Legard found } 
it a tight fit, indeed, to “‘make both ends meet.” ; 
He stood over his work this dull morning, ° 
however, in his fireless room, with a cheerful, 
brown face, whistling a tune. 


; out into the dingy street, 


“but keep up heart, Guy; 


But it looks like her as it is.” 

‘Well, you see, Guy,” said the painter, going 
on with Miss Jenkins’ left eyebrow, ‘it don't 
do to make ’em too true—people don’t like it; 
they pay their money, and they expect to take 
it out in good looks. And now, any news this 


; : 999 
,$ morning, Guy ?’ 


The boy leaned against the window and looked 
his bright, young 
face growing gloomy and overcast. 

“No,” he said, moodily; ‘‘there is no news, 
except that Phil Darking was drunk last night, 
and savage as a mad dog this morning—anl 
that’s no news, I’m sure!” 

‘‘And nobody’s come about the advertisement 
in the Times?” 

“No, and never will. It’s all humbug what 
granny says about my belonging to anybody 
rich; if I did, they’d have seen after me long 
ago. Phil says my mother was a housemaid, 
and my father a valet-—and they were only too 
glad to get me off their hands. Vyking was 4 
valet, granny says she knows; and it’s not likely 
he’ll turn up after all these years. I don’t care, 
I'd rather go to the work-house; I’d rather 
starve in the streets, than live another week 
with Phil Darking.” 

The blue eyes filled with tears, and he dashed 
them passionately away. The painter looked 
up with a distressed face. 

‘‘Has he been beating you again, Guy?” 

“It’s no matter—he’s a brute! Granny and 
Ellen are sorry, and do what they can; but 
that’s nothing. I wish I had never been born!” 

“It is hard,” said the painter, compassionately, 
if the worst comes, 


In the adjoining ; why you can stop here and take pot-luck with 
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repre 
the rest—not that that’s much better than star- } 
yation. You can take to my business shortly, § 
now; and you'll make a better scene-painter ; 
than ever I could. You've got it in you.” 
“Do you really think so, Joe?” cried the boy, ; 
with sparkling eye. “Do you? Id rather be $ 
an artist than a king——-_ Halloo!” : 
He stopped short in surprise, staring out of ; 
the window. Legard looked. Up the dirty 
street came a handsome cab, and stopped at | 
theirown door. The driver alighted, made some 
inquiry, then opened the cab-door, and a lady { 
stepped lightly out on the curb-stone—a lady tall ; 
and stately, dressed in black, and closely veiled. 3 
“Now who can this visitor be for?” said Le- 


$ 
5 
< 
$ 
¢ 
$ 
4 
$ 
$ 


gard. 


‘*People in this neighborhood ain't in 3 


Times regarding a child left in your care ten 
years ago?” 

Mother and daughter started, and stared at 
the speaker. 

“It was addressed to Mr. Vyking, who left 
the child in your charge; by which, I infer, you 
are not aware that he has left England.” 

‘Left England, has he?” said Mrs. Brand. 
*“‘More shame for him, then, never to let me 
know, or leave a farthing to support the boy!” 

*T am inclined to believe it was not his fault,” 
said the clear, patrician voice. ‘He left Eng- 
land suddenly, and against his will; and I have 
reason to think will never return. But there 
are others interested—more interested than he 
could possibly be in the child, who remain, and 


the habit of having morning-calls made on them ‘who are willing to take him off your hands. 


incabs. She’s coming up stairs! 


ia ; But first, why is it you are so anxious, after 


He held the door open, listening. The lady ; keeping him all these years, to get rid of him! 


ascended the first flight of stairs, 


Martha Brand.” 

“For granny!” exclaimed the boy. ‘Joe, 
I shouldn't wonder if it was some one about 
that advertisement, after all!” 

“Neither should I,” said Legard. ‘There! 
she’s gone in You'll be sent for directly, Guy!” 

Yes, the lady had gone in. She had en- 
countered on the landing a sickly young woman 
with a baby in her arms, who had stared at the 
name she inquired for. 


“Mrs. Martha Brand? Why, that’s mother! ; 


Walk in this way, if you please, ma’am.” 


She opened a door, and ushered the veiled ; 


stopped on 
the landing, and inquired of some one for *‘ Mrs. ; 


«Well, you see, your ladyship,” replied Martha 
Brand, ‘‘it is not me, nor likewise Ellen there, 
who is my daughter. We'd keep the lad and 
welcome, and share the last crust we had wiih 
him, as we often have—for we’re very poor 
people; but you see, Ellen, she’s married now, 
and her husband never could bear Guy—that’s 
what we call him, your ladyship—Guy, which 
it was Mr. Vyking’s own orders. Phil Darking, 
her husband, never did like him somehow; and 
; when he gets drunk, saving your ladyship’s 
; presence, he beats him most unmerciful. And 
now we're going to America—to New York, 
‘ where Phil’s got a brother, and work is better; 
§ and he won’t fetch Guy. So, your ladyship,‘I 





‘ hind that sable screen. 


lady into a small, close room, poorly furnished. ; thought I'd try once more before we deserted 
Over a smouldering fire, mending stockings, sat ; him, and put that advertisement in the Times, 
an old woman, who, notwithstanding the ex- which I’m very glad I did, if it will fetch the 
treme shabbiness and poverty of her dress, } ; poor lad any friends.” 
lifted a pleasant, intelligent old face. There was a moment’s pause; then the lady 
“A lady to see you, mother,” said the young } asked, thoughtfully, 
woman, hushing her fretful baby, and looking «And when do you leave for New York?” 
curiously at the veiled face. “The day after to-morrow, ma’am—and a 
But the lady made no attempt to raise the { long journey it is for a poor old body like me.” 
envious screen, not even when Mrs. Martha “Did you live here when Mr. Vyking left the 
Brand got up, dropping a respectful little ser- } child with you—in this neighborhood?” 
vant’s courtesy, and placing a chair. It was a; ‘Not in this neighborhood, nor in London at 
very thick veil—an impenetrable shield, and ; all, your ladyship. It was Lowdean, in Berk- 
nothing could be discovered of the face behind { shire, and my husband was alive at the time. I 
it but that it was fixedly pale. She sank into { had just lost my baby, and the landlady of the 
the seat, her face turned to the old woman be- } hotel recommended me. So he brought it, and 
‘paid me thirty sovereigns, and promised me 
“You are Mrs. Brand?” $ thirty more every twelvemonth, and told me to 
The voice was refined and patrician. It { call it Guy Vyking—and that was the last as [ 
would have told she was a lady, even if the } ever saw of him.” 
rich garments she wore did not. “And the infant’s mother?” said the lady, 
“Yes, ma’am—your ladyship; Martha Brand.” Sher voice changing perceptibly—do you know 
“ And you inserted that advertisement in the anything of her?” 
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«‘ But very little,” said Martha Brand, shaking {has come aboat that advertisement, and she 


her head. ‘I never set eyes on her, although 


she was sick at the inn for upward of three 
But Mrs. Vine, the landlady, she saw { the painter—* young or old?” 
her twice; and she told me what a pretty young } 


weeks. 


creeter she was—and a lady, if there ever was 
a lady yet.” 

‘“‘Then the child was born in Berkshire—how 
was it?” 

“Well, your ladyship, it was an accident, 
seeing as how the carriage broke down with 
Mr. Vyking and the lady, a driving furious to 
catch the last London train. The lady was so 
hurted that she had to be carried to the inn, 
and went quite out of her head, raving and 
dangerous like. Mr. Vyking had the landlady 
to wait upon her until he could telegraph to 
London for a nurse, which one came down next 
day and took charge of her. The baby wasn’t 
two days old when he brought it to me; and the 
poor young mother was dreadful low, and out 
of her head all the time. Mr. Vyking and the 
nurse were all that saw her, and the doctor, of 
course; but she didn’t die, as the doctor thought 
she would, but got well; and before she came 
right to her senses, Mr. Vyking paid the doctor, 
and told him he needn’t come back. And then, 
a little more than a fortnight after, they took 
her away, all sly and secret-like—and what they 
told her about her poor baby I don’t know. I 
always thought there was something dreadful 
wrong about the whole thing.” 

“And this Mr. Vyking—was he the child’s 
father—the woman’s husband?” 

Martha Brand looked sharply at the speaker, 
as if she suspected she could answer that ques- 
tion best herself. 

‘*Nobody knew, but everybody thought who. 
I've always been of opinion, myself, that Guy’s 
father and mother were gentlefolks, and I 
always shall be.” 

“Does the boy know his own story?” 

“Yes, your ladyship—all I’ve told you.” 

‘*Where is he? I should like to see him.” 

Mrs. Brand’s daughter, all this time hushing 
her baby, started up. 

“I'll fetch him. He’s up stairs in Legard’s, 
1 know.” 

She left the room and ran up stairs. The 
painter, Legard, still was touching up Miss Jen- 
kins, and the bright-haired boy stood watching 
the progress of that work of art. 

“Guy! Guy!” she cried, breathlessly, ‘‘come 
down stairs at once. 

‘“*Who wants me, Ellen?” 


You’re wanted.” : year. 


wants to see you.” 
“What is she like, Mrs. Darking?” inquired 


“Young, I should think; but she hides her 
face behind a thick veil, as if she didn’t want 
to be known. Come, Guy.” 

She hurried the lad down stairs, and into 
their little room. The veiled lady still sat 
talking to the old woman, her back to the dim 
daylight, and that disguising veil still down, 
She turned slightly at their entrance, and looked 
at the boy through it. Guy stood in the middle 
of the floor, his fearless blue eyes fixed on the 
hidden face. Could he have seen it, he might 
have started at the grayish pallor which over- 
spread it at sight of him. 

“So like! So like!” the lady was murmuring 
between her set teeth. ‘It is terrible—it js 
marvelous!” 

“This is Guy, your ladyship,” said Martha 
Brand. ‘I’ve done what I could for him for 
the last ten years, and I’m almost as sorry to 
part with him as if he were my own. Is your 
ladyship going to take him away with you now?” 

“No,” said her ladyship, sharply, «I have 
no such intention. Have you no neighbor or 
‘ friend who would be willing to take and bring 
; him up, if well paid for the trouble? This time 
; the money shall be paid without fail.” 
$ ««There’s Legards,” cried the boy, eagerly. 
: «I'll go to Legards, granny. I’d rather be with 
’ Joe than anywhere else.” j 

“It’s a neighbor that lives up stairs,” mur- 
$mured Martha, in explanation. ‘He always 
i took to Guy, and Guy to him, in a way that’s 
; quite wonderful. He’s a very decent man, your 
; ladyship—a painter for a theatre; and Guy takes 
; kindly to the business, and would like to be one 
¢himself. If you don’t want to take away the 

boy, you couldn’t leave him in better hands.” 

“T am glad to hear it. Can I see the man?” 

“T’ll fetch him!” cried Guy, and ran out of 

the room. Two minutes later came Mr. Legaré, 
$ paper cap and shirt-sleeves, bowing very low to 
‘ the grand, black-robed lady, and only two de- 
‘lighted to strike a bargain. The lady offered 
liberally—Mr. Legard closed with the offer at 
once. 

“You will clothe him better, and you will 
educate him, and give him your name. I wish’ 
; him to drop that of Vyking. The same amount 
‘I give you now will be sent you this time every 
If you change your residence in the 





: 


‘ meantime, or wish to communicate with me in 


«A lady, dressed in the most elegant and ex- } any occurrence of consequence, you can address 


pensive mourning—a real lady, Guy; and she 


’ Madam Ada, post-office, Plymouth.” 
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a She rose as she spoke, stately and tall, and $ 
3 potioned Mr. Legard to withdraw. The pain- 
aired ter gathered up the money she laid on the table, 
and bowed himself, with a radiant face, out of 
} her the room. 
«As for you,” turning to old Martha, and 

want : 

I taking out of her purse a roll of crisp, bank of 
into England notes, “I think this will pay you for 
sat the trouble you have had with the boy during 
dim the last ten years. No thanks—you have earned 
wn the money.” 
ked She moved to the door, made a slight, proud 


gesture with her gloved-hand in farewell; took 


ddl 

pa a last look at the golden-haired, blue-eyed, 
ight handsome boy, and was gone. A moment later, 
eb snd her cab rattled out of the murky street, and 


the trio were alone staring at one another, and 
at the bulky roll of notes. 








2 “[ should think it was a dream only for this,” 
murmured old Martha, looking at the roll with 
tha glistening eyes. ‘‘A great lady—a great lady, 
for surely! Guy, 1 shouldn’t wonder if that was 
‘a your mother.” 
yur 
9 CHAPTER VII. 
a COL. JOCYLN. 
pe Five miles away from Thetford Towers, where } 
ng the multitudinous waves leaped and glistened 
os all day in the sunlight, as if a glitter with dia- 
nonds, stood Jocyln Hall. An imposing struc- 
y. ture of red brick, not yet one hundred years 
h old, with sloping meadows spreading away into 
the blue horizon, and densely wooded planta- 
2 tions gliding down to the wide sea. 
. Colonel Jocyln, the lord of these boundless 
3 meadows and miles of woodland, where the 
j red deer disported in the green arcades, was 
; absent in India, and had been for the past nine 
; years. They were an old femily, the Jocylns, 
, as old as any in Devon, and with a pride that 
bore no proportion to their purse, until the 
, present Jocyln had, all at once, become a mil- 
7 lionaire. A penniless young lieutenant in a 


cavalry regiment, quartered somewhere in Ire- 
land, with a handsome face and dashing man- 
ners, he had captivated, at first sight, a wild, 
young Irish heiress of fabulous wealth and 
beauty. It was a love-match on her side—no- 
body knew exactly what it was on his; but they 
made a moonlight flitting of it, for the lady’s 
friends were grievously wroth. Lieut. Jocyln 
liked his profession for its own sake, and took 
his Irish bride to India, and there an heiress 
: and only child was born to him. The climate 

disagreed with the young wife—she sickened 
and died; but the young officer and his baby- 
girl remained in India. In the fullness of time 


—— 





he became Col. Jocyln; and one day electrified 
his housekeeper by a letter announcing his in- 
tention of returning to England with his little 
daughter Aileen for good. 

That same month of December, which took 
Lady Thetford on that mysterious London jour- 
ney, brought this letter from Calcutta. Five 
months after, when the May primroses and 
hyacinths were all abloom in the green sea- 
side woodlands, Col. Jocyln and his little 
daughter came home. 

Early on the day succeeding his arrival, Col. 
Jocyln rode through the bright spring sunshine, 
along the pleasant high road between Jocyln 
Hall and Thetford Towers. He had met the 
late Sir Noel and his bride once or twice pre- 
vious to his departure for India; but there had 
been no acquaintance sufficiently close to war- 
rant this speedy call. 

Lady Thetford, sitting alone in her boudoir, 
yawning the weary hours away over a book, 
looked in surprise at the card the servant 
brought her. 

“Col. Jocyln,” she said, “I did not even 
know he had arrived. And to call so soon— 
ah! perhaps he fetches me letters from India.” 

She rose at the thought, her pale cheeks 
flushing a little with expectation. Mail after 
mail had arrived from that distant land, bring- 
ing her no letter from Capt. Everard. 

Lady Thetford descended at once. She had 
few callers; but she was always exquisitely 
dressed, and ready to receive at a moment’s 
notice. Col. Jocyln, tall, and sallow, and sol- 
dierly, rose at her entrance. 

‘‘Lady Thetford? Ah, yes! Most happy to 
see your ladyship once more. Permit me to 
apologize for this very early call—you will 
overlook my haste when you hear my reason.” 

Lady Thetford held out her white hand. 

‘«« Allow me to welcome you back to England, 
Col. JocylIn. You have come for good this time, 
Ihope. And little Aileen is well, I trust?” 

“Very well, and very glad to be released from 
shipboard. I need not ask for young Sir Ru- 
pert—I saw him with his nurse in the park as 
Irode up. A fine boy, and like you, my lady.” 

“‘Yes, Rupert is like me. And now—how are 
our mutual friends in India?” 

The momentous question she had been long- 
ing to ask from the first, but her well-trained 
voice spoke it as steadily as though it had been 
a question of the weather. 





Col. Jocyln’s face clouded, darkened. 
“I bring bad news from India, my lady. 
Capt. Everard was a friend of yours?” 


; «Yes; he left his little daughter in my charge. 
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“I know. You have not heard from him 
lately ?” 


**No; and I have been rather anxious. 
thing has befallen the captain, I hope?” 

The well-trained voice shook a little despite 
its admirable training, and the slender fingers 
leoped and unlooped nervously her watch-chain. 

“Yes, Lady Thetford, the very worst that 
could befall him. George Everard is dead.” 

There was a blank pause. Col. Jocyln looked 
grave, and downcast, and sad. 

“‘He was my friend,” he said, in a low voice, 
‘‘my intimate friend for many years—a fine 
fellow, and brave as a lion. Many, many nights 
we have lain with the stars of India shining on 
our bivouac whilst he talked to me of you, of 
England, of his daughter.” 

Lady Thetford never spoke, never stirred. 
She was sitting gazing steadfastly out of the 
window at the sparkling sunshine, and Col. 
Jocyln could not see her face. 

*«He was as glorious a soldier as ever I knew,” 
the colonel went on; ‘and he died a soldier's 
death—shot through the heart. 


No- 


¢ tentedly. 


NN 
iher side stood Sir Rupert—the nine-yeapqy 
; baronet, growing tall very fast, pale and sig). 
der still, and looking at the colonel with hiy 
mother’s dark, deep eyes. 

Col. Jocyln held out his hand to the flaze. 
haired fairy. 

“Come here, little May, and kiss papa’s friend, 
You remember papa, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said May, sitting on his knee eop. 
“Oh, yes! When is papa coming 
home? He said in mamma’s letter he woul 
fetch me lots and lots of dolls, and picture 
books. Is he coming home soon?” 

“Not very soon,” the colonel said, inexpres 








They buried 


sibly torched; but little May will go to paps 
some day. You and mamma, I suppose?” smil- 
ing at Lady Thetford. 

“Yes,” nodded May, “that’s mamma, and 
Rupert’s mamma. Oh! I’m so sorry papa isn't 
coming home soon! Do you know,” looking 
up in his face with big, shining, solemn eyes, 
“T’ve got a pony, and I can ride lovely; and its 
name is Snow-drop, because it’s all white; and 
Rupert’s is black, and Ais name is Sultan? And 


him out there with military honors, and some {I've got a watch; mamma gave it to me last 


of his men cried on his grave like children.” 

There was another blank pause. Still Lady } 
Thetford sat with that fixed gaze on the bril- } 
liant May sunshine, moveless as stone. 

“It is a sad thing for his poor little girl,” the 
Indian officer said; ‘she is fortunate in having 
such a guardian as you, Lady Thetford.” ; 

Lady Thetford awoke from her trance. She 
had been in a trance, and the years had slipped 
backward, and she had been in her far-off girl- 
hood’s home with George Everard, her hand- 
some, impetuous lover, by her side. She had } 
loved him, then, even when she said no, and } 
married another; she loved him still, and now ; 
he was dead—dead! But she turned to her } 

i 
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visitor with a face that told nothing. 

‘I am so sorry—so very, very sorry. My poor 
little May! Did Capt. Everard speak of her, of 
me, before he died?” 


old. 


; Christmas; and my doll’s name—the big one, you 


know, that opens its eyes and says, ‘mamma 
and ‘papa,’ is Sonora. Have you got any litile 
girls at home?” 

“One, Miss Chatterbox.” 

‘«What’s her name?” 

** Aileen—Aileen Jocyln.” 

“Is she nice?” 

‘“‘Very nice, I think.” 

“Will she come to see me?” 

“Tf you wish it, and mamma wishes it.” 

“Oh, yes! you do, don’t you, mamma? 
big is your little girl—as big as me?” 

“Bigger, I fancy. She is nine years old.” 

“Then she’s as big as Rupert—Ae’s nine years 
May she fetch her doll to see Sonora?” 
‘«‘Certainly—a regiment of dolls, if she wishes.” 
“‘Can’t she come to-morrow?” asked Rupert, 


How 


} To-morrow’s May’s birthday; May’s seven 


“He died instantaneously, my lady. There { years old to-morrow. Mayn’t she come?” 


was no time.” } 
“Ah, no! poor fellow! It is the fortune of } 
war—but it is very sad.” 


s will be so nice for May and Rupert. 


“That must be as mamma says.” 
“Oh, fetch her!” cried Lady Thetford, “it 
Only I 


That was all; we may feel inexpressibly, but ; hope littlé May won’t quarrel with her; she 
we ean only utter commonplaces. Lady Thet- } does quarrel with her playmates a good deal, 
ford was very, very pale, but her pallor told ; I am sorry to say.” 


nothing of the dreary pain at her heart. i 


“TI won’t, if she’s nice,” said May; ‘it’s all 
y 


«‘Would you not like to see little May? I will ; their fault. Oh, Rupert! there’s Mrs. Weymore 


send for her.” 


; on the lawn, and I want her to come and see the 


Little May was sent for, and came. A bril- } rabbits. There's five little rabbits this morning, 
liant little fairy as ever, brightly dressed, with ’ mamma—mayn't I go and show them to Mrs. 
By ; Weymore?” 


shimmering golden curls, and starry eyes. 
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Lady Thetford nodded smiling acquiesence; ; 
and away ran little May and Rupert to show the } 
rabbits to the governess. 

Gol. Jocyln lingered for half an hour or 
upward, conversing with his hostess, and rose 
to take his leave at last, with the promise of re- 
turning on the morrow with his little daughter, 
and dining at the house. As he mounted his 
horse and rode homeward, “a haunting shape, 
an image gay,” followed him through the genial 
May sunshine—Lady Ada Thetford, fair and 
stately, and graceful. 

«Nine years a widow,” he seekell: “They 
say she took her husband’s death very hard— 
and no wonder, considering how he died; but 
nine years is a tolerable time in which to forget. 
She took the news of Everard’s death very 
quietly. I don’t suppose there ever was any- 
thing really in that old story. How handsome 
she is, and how graceful! I wonder ig 

He broke off in his musing fit to light a segar, 
and see through the curling smoke dark-eyed 
Ada, mamma to little Aileen as well as the 
other two. He had never thought of wanting a 
wife before, in all the years of his widowhood; 
but the want struck him forcibly now. 

“And Aileen wants a mother, and the little 
baronet a father,” he thought, complacently ; 
“my lady can’t do better.” 

80, next day, at the earliest possible hour, } 
came back the gailant colonel, and with him a 
brown-haired, brown-eyed, quiet-looking little 
A little 
embryo patrician, with pride in her infantile } 
lineaments already, an uplifted poise of the} 
graceful head, a light, elastic step, and a softly- 
modulated voice. A little lady from top to toe, 
who opened her little brown eyes in wide wonder 
atthe antics, and gambols, and obstreperousness, 
generally, of little May. 

There were two or three children from the 
rectory, and half a dozen from other families in 
the neighborhood—and the little birthday feast 
was under the charge of Mrs. Weymore, the 
governess, pale and pretty, and subdued, as of 
od. They raced through the leafy arcades of 
the park, and gamboled in the garden, and had 
tea in a fairy summer-house, to the music of 
plashing fountains—and little May was captain 
of the band. Even shy, still Aileen Jocyln; 
forgot her youthful dignity, and raced and 
laughed with the best. 

“It was so nice, papa!” she cried, raptur- ; 
ously, riding home in the misty moonlight. “T} 
never enjoyed myself so well. I like Rupert } 
80 much—better than May, you know; May’s } 
80 rude, and laughs so loud. I’ve asked them} 














to come and see me, papa; and May said she 
would make her mamma let them come next 
week. And then I’m going back—I shall always 


} like to go there.” 


Col. Jocelyn smiled as he listened to his little 
daughter’s prattle. Perhaps he agreed with 
her; perhaps he, too, liked to go there. The 
dinner-party, at which he and the rector of St. 
Gosport, and the rector’s wife were the only 
guests, had been quite as pleasant as the birth- 
day fete. Very graceful, very fair and stately, 
had looked the lady of the manor, presiding at 
her own dinner-table. How well she would 
look at the head of his? 

The Indian officer, after that, became a very 
frequent guest at Thetford Towers—the children 
were such a good excuse. Aileen was lonely at 
home, and Rupert and May was always glad to 
have her. So papa drove her over nearly every 
day, or else came to fetch the other two to 
Jocyln Hall. Lady Thetford was ever most 
gracious, and the colonel’s hopes ran high. 

Summer waned. It was October, and Lady 
Thetford began talking of leaving St. Gosport 
for a season; her health was not good, and 
change of air was recommended. 

«I can leave my children in charge of Mrs. 
Weymore,” she said. ‘I have every confidence 
in her; and she has been with me so long. I 
think I shall depart next week; Dr. Gale says 


} I have delayed too long.” 


Col. Jocyln looked up uneasily. They were 
sitting alone together, looking at the red Oc- 
tober sunset blazing itself out behind the Devon 
hills. 

“We shall miss. you very much,” he said, 
softly. ‘I shall miss you.” 

Something in his tone struck Lady Thetford. 
She turned her dark eyes upon him in surprise 
and sudden alarm. The look had to be an- 
swered; rather embarrassed, and not at all so 
confident as he thought he would have been, 
Col. Jocyln asked Lady Thetford to be his wife. 

There was a blank pause. Then, 

“TI am very sorry, Col. Jocyln. 
thought of this.” 

He looked at her, pale—alarmed. 

“Does that mean no, Lady Thetford?” 

“Tt means no, Col. Jocyln. I have never 
thought of you save as a friend; as a friend I 
still wish to retain you. I will never marry. 
What I am to-day I will go to my grave. My 
boy has my whole heart—there is no room in 
it for any one else. Let us be friends, Col. 
Jocyln,” holding out her white, jeweled hand, 
‘‘more, no mortal man can ever be to me.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


I never 





HUNTING ONE’S VOCATION. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


I tHovenT my heart would break that night 
if ever human heart did! It was mid-summer, 
and the heat was intense, the close air of the 
crowded city stifling. I threw open my one 
window, and, leaning far out, caught the sweet 
stir and rustle of leaves. There was a tree 
below me—and where there is a tree you will 
always find a breeze. I believe in special Pro- 
vidences! I believe that God, or God’s great 
co-worker, Nature, planted that maple-tree, 
caused its great roots to thrive and grow be- 
neath the burning tiles, and its sweet, leaf-laden 
branches to spread and murmur in the dusty 
air for my sole benefit. Whosoever saveth a 
soul from death, doeth a great work; that maple- 
tree saved me from something worse, perhaps, 
from suicide, insanity. Looking down into its 
green, shadowy heart, listening to its multitu- 
dinous murmurs, noting its beauty when the 
early dews glistened on its leaves, or the even- 
ing moonlight hung them full of golden arrows, 
I forgot my own misery, grew unmindful of the 
dust and heat in a happy dream of home, and 
biessedness, and peace; of green hills and thymy 
pastures, and blossom-scented winds; and dream- 
ing thus, I grew strong to bear the one great 
trial of my life. 

We were country folks, Charlie and I, born 
and bred to farming life, both of us—a grand 
and glorious birthright, if we had only been 
sensible enough to know it; but we were simple, 
and sold our goodly inheritance for something 
less than a mess of pottage. 





At the time of our marriage, I lived in an old- 
fashioned farm-house with my grandfather. My 3 
parents were both dead, and from my babyhood 
he had made a great pet of me, and intended 
me as his heir—so rumor had it. This made me } 
quite a belle in our quiet little village, and won 3 
me scores of suitors; but I did not care a fig for 5 
one of them. Charlie and I crossed each other } 
in rather a romantic fashion, and fell in love at 
first sight—and, strange to say, we kept in love. 

We were betrothed in less than a month after 
our first meeting, with the hearty good wishes } 
a1 congratulations of all our friends, who, being | 
cognizant of the little romance that had brought { 
us together, took an unwonted interest in ous 3 
well-being. It was quite a commonplace adven- } 
ture. be mad pony, Moonshine, took it into ; 
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her silly head to run off one afternoon, and came 
within a hair’s-breadth of precipitating me over 
the bridge, and into the river. Charlie, brought 
to the spot by one of the special Providences in 
which I so confidently believe, saved me in my 
moment of peril, at the expense of his right 
arm, however, which was terribly shattered, 
Of course, I could not help loving him after 
that; and when he asked for me as his wife, | 
did not say him nay; and neither did my grand- 
father, though he was only a farmer’s lad, with 
no fortune but his honest face and manly arm, 

“The boy has a deal of impudence,”’ he said; 
“but have it your own way—l’ve nothing to 
say.” 

We took him at his word, and appointed ap 
early day for the wedding. It was quite a 
stylish affair in its way—our old country man- 
sion threw open all its ponderous doors, and 
everybody far and near was invited. Grand- 
father gave me a splendid outfit, and a boun- 
teous wedding-feast. When all was over, and 
we were preparing to start on our bridal-trip, 
he came to our chamber. 

‘*Here, little girl,” he said, putting an old- 


fashioned casket in my hand, ‘these are for. 


you—they belonged to your grandmother; never 
sell them unless it is for bread.” 

As I unclasped the casket, I screamed with 
delight. All my life-long I had coveted those 
diamonds; and here they were, large, lustrous, 
every single one worth a little fortune, and all 
my own. Grandfather smiled at my delight, 
and taking a sealed package from his pocket, 
he handed it to Charlie. 

‘This is for you, young man,” he continued; 
“‘T trust you'll know what to do with it.” 

Upon breaking the seal, we found a deed of 
) gift for Walnut Hill, the farm adjoining the one 
on which my grandfather lived; but it had this 
proviso. We were to reside upon and cultivate 
the farm; removal forfeited our right of posses 
sion. It was a charming place, well stocked, 
and under fine cultivation, with a snug little 
farm-house all furnished to our hand. After our 
wedding-trip, Charlie and I went up and took 
possession, feeling very rich, and very happy, 
as, I suppose, newly-married folks always do. 
For two or three months everything went on 
} bravely. Charlie set to work in good earnest; 
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——~ 
je got in & good crop, and began to make pre- 


tions for cutting and hauling his timber. 
Grandfather looked in every day or two, but 
gid nothing. He meant for us to manage our 
qwn affairs, he said—and we did. 

Just about haying time, Charlie anda] took a 
fincy to go to Niagara. Of course, we went, 
snd the consequence was the loss of the whole 
crop; the proper season missed, a long rain 
came on, and all the sweet-scented fields were 
spoiled. Then the rust took the wheat, and the 
corn was very poor for want of good tillage; so 
that the end of the year found us in rather a 
peager condition. 

«The farm’s doing badly, grandfather,” said 
(iurlie. ‘<I think I shall have to cast about 
fr something else.” 

The old man laughed, and shook his head. 

“4 rolling stone gathers no moss,” he re- 
plied. “The farm’s well enough, Charlie; the 
fault lies with you.” 

Charlie’s fine gray eyes flashed with indig- 
nant resentment. 

«4s if I were not doing my best, and sacri- 
ficing all my prospects in the bargain,” he said; 
“and just to please him! Fact is, Belle, I don’t 
think farming’s my vocation—I think I’ve missed 
ny calling.” 

“So do I, Charlie,’ 


’ I chimed in, eagerly, fired 
and excited by a sudden hope that my girlish 
dream of having a famous husband might yet 
prove a reality; ‘‘I really believe you have capa- 


tities for something better. 
Charlie looked meditative and serious. 


“Farming’s very common,” he remarked, at } 


last; “‘it never raises one to any eminence.” 


> 


“That’s so, Charlie! 


Suppose you try!” ; 


“Where?” questioned grandfather, when we 
broke the matter to him. 

“To the city!” 

“To the city! And you a farmer's lad. Weil, 
well—what are you after, boy?” 

“My vocation!” replied Charlie, with lofty 
dignity. The old man laughed, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Give me back my deed, then,” he said. 
“Hunting your vocation, hey? I’m afraid you'll 

rot find it, Charlie!” 

We thought him an old curmudgeon, and went 
; on with our preparations. It was mid spring- 
{ time when we set out; and the dreariest, sad- 
} dest day that ever dawned and set was the day 
’ we bid farewell to Walnut Hill. A dismal rain 
fringed all the trees about our pretty homestead ; 
drip, drip, it fell from the eaves, from every 
; bough and shrub, as if weeping our departure. 
} The very chickens in the barn-yard fluttered 
about us with noisy demonstrations; and the 
cows looked after us with sober, wistful eyes. 
We had lived so happily at Walnut Hill, it was 
a terrible trial to tear ourselves away. I could 
see regret in Charlie’s eyes; and when upon 
3 starting, our old watch-dog followed us down to 
>the gate, while my pet tabby mewed patheti- 
} cally from the window, we both broke down, 
} and lost sight of our happy home, half-blinded 
by tears. But our mission was an important 
one—Charlie was in search of his vocation. 

Summer came just about the time we got 
; established in our city quarters; no sham about 
: it either—hot, stifling, earnest summer. Plea- 
sant enough it might be in dewy, rural retreats, 
’ or in shadowy forests, where the waters gur- 
3 gled, and the breezes sang through the live-long 





we 


“Tis nothing but a dreary repetition of dig-} day; but to us, in our three-story brick, in the 
ging and delving, sowing and reaping, eating ; heart of a crowded block, it was dreadful! This 
and sleeping. I had hoped for something better } had been the very best we could do; small 


than this.” 


’ houses were not to be had—and the furniture 


Charlie’s air and manner of speaking were went with our three-story brick. Brussels car- 
impressive in the extreme. A half-formed idea } pets, handsome damask, walnut, and mahogany, 
of the stage flashed through my mind as I looked } not worn at all, for the paltry sum of one thou- 


at him. 


“You can do something better,” I said—* you 


must,” 
“There are no opportunities here.” 
“But elsewhere!’ 
He flushed and hesitated. At last, 
“We must give up Walnut Hill,” he said. 


} sand dollars; cheap as dirt, Charlie said—and 

> we bought it, and took the house. The rent 

was beyond our means, truly; but we trusted 
to taking lodgers. 

We felt quite grand, to be sure; but, oh! that 

$ burning heat, that close, stifling air—all our 

$ stately parlors and chambers could not compen- 


“Give it up, then,” I responded, bravely, } sate us for the crisp, refreshing breezes we had 
though the bare thought brought the tears to? lost. Baby began to droop like a wilted blossom 
my eyes; ‘better that than stay here and bury ° from the very first day of our arrival. I carried 


your talents.” 


} her from cellar to attic in search of coolness, 


“Once started, the matter was hourly dis- > and watched over her day by day with a name- 


cussed ; and finally we decided to go. 


5 


3 less dread at my heart. In the meantime, 
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HUNTING ONE’S VOCATION. 





Charlie was out late and early in search of his 
vocation. Hard work he had finding it, too—a 
man does not stumble over one every day. But 
it came to him at last in the shape of a copyist’s 
place, which brought him about one-fifty per 
diem. A poor beginning; but something better 
would turn up. Like Mr. Micawber; he waited. 

Then we advertised for lodgers to occupy our 
two spare rooms. A week went by without a 
single applicant—after that they began to pour 
in by dozens. There was not an hour in the 
day in which we were free from intrusion. For 
days in succession I could not get time to eat 
my meals in peace—yet the rooms were not 
taken. At the end of three weeks my stairway 
carpet was growing threadbare, and my very 
soul was sick with despair. We thought of 
giving up the brick, and hunting cheaper quar- 
ters, when good fortune favored us in the per-~ 
son of Mrs. Col. Hargrave, who drove down in 
her elegant carriage to look at the rooms. For 
fifteen minutes, perhaps, she trailed her silk 
and cashmere up and down, and then she pro- 
nounced them charming. Of course, she would 
engage them—the rent was a mere song. And 
she moved down her effects on the following 


day, including the colonel, a large, fine-looking 
man, with military whiskers, who paid down 
half a month’s board in advance. 

Charlie and I were wondrously elated. It 
argued well for our future success to have such 


stylish persons in our house. And then the 
colonel promised to do so much for us—Charlie 
was to have a lucrative office at once. But for 
some reason or other it was not secured; and 
the summer days wore on, and poor Charlie 
still held his old place, while I superintended 
the cooking, and made mocha, and mixed ices 
for Mrs. Hargrave. She was an extremely fas- 
cinating woman, and she and I soon got to be 
great friends. She embroidered pinafores for 
baby, and would have me accompany her to the 
opera. and even forced two or three costly pre- 
sents upon me. Two sisters were never more 
intimate—we even wore each other’s apparel: 
and when we had private theatricals, and she 
played Juliet to Charlie as Romeo, she horrowed 
my diamonds, and dazzled the assembly’ with 
her regal beauty. My precious diamonds—what 
store I set by them! There was not such an- 
other set in the city, Mrs. Hargrave said, when 
she brought them down the morning after the 
theatricals. 

August came; the streets ankle-deep in dust, 
the sky like brass. Baby was seriously ill; her 
little dimpled face was wasted to a mere shadow. 
The doctor advised us to take her back to the 





cll 
country; but we were deep in debt, and Col 


Hargrave had not paid another cent toward 
board. At Charlie’s suggestion, I Venturéd 4 
weak expostulation. If she could only payy 
a part—our expenses were so heavy! Mrs, Hy, 
grave lgid down her novel, and shook out th 
folds of her linen-cambric wrapper. 
“Certainly, my dear! Why in the world didy; 
you remind me before?” smiling blandly through 
her blonde curls. “The colonel is such a negleg, 
ful man; but I’ll have him draw on our banky 
to-morrow, and attend to the matter at once,” 
I got up an extra dinner on the strength ¢ 
her promise, and in the afternoon I went 4 
to make a few purchases, preparatory to takin 
baby to the country. On my return I fou 
the house deserted—my rooms forlorn aj 
empty. Col. Hargrave and his wife had bey 
suddenly summoned away. I was bitterly dp 
appointed, and a little apprehensive; but Charl 
laughed at my fears. Of course, they woul 
forward the money next day! The morry 
brought other scenes, but not the expectel 
money. Baby was alarmingly ill, and by now 
our house was full of bailiffs. There wasy 
claim on the furniture, they said, prior to om 
purchase. Charlie stormed and expostulatedty 
turns; but in vain. They felt for us, but then 
was no help for it—it had to go. Sunset founi 
our three-story brick cleaned out—not an artich 
left but the little wicker-cot on which baby lay. 
Charlie and I stood over her in silence; ant 
somehow, just then, while the pitiless evening 
light glared through the curtainless window 
into the bare rooms, a vision of our old life # 
Walnut Hill—the cozy chamber—the blazing 
wood-fire—the happy evening hours, swept be 
fore us. Charlie groaned aloud, and I burt 
into tears. That night I wrote to grandfather, 
and the follewing day brought his respons 
“‘Come back to Walnut Hill,” he said, and nothing 
more. It was like him. But how could we? 
Baby grew worse; and on the second day afte 
our effects were taken, she died—our little Ros, 
our first-born babe. Charlie paid his last dollar 
for a tiny coffin, and we put her in it; and there 
she stood, all alone in the ;reat, lonesome hous, 
the old maple-tree singing or rustling lullaby 
beneath the window. Charlie and I watched 
beside her, looking into each other’s eyes it 
silent agony. 
our dead. 
“Sell the diamonds, Charlie,” I said, at last. 
He caught at the suggestion eagerly. 
“Yes, sell them, Belle, anl we'll take he 
back to Walnut Hill; ’twill kill me to leave he 
here.” 


We had not even means to bury, 
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—————e 
] brought out the old-fashioned casket, and 


pehurried away. Half an hour brought him 
back, with a face like death. 

«My God, Belle! they are worthless! They’ve 
been changed—these are only paste!” 

For an instant I was stunned; then a swift 
thought shot through my mind. I remembered 
the private theatricals, and Mrs. Col. Hargrave. 
But I said nothing, only, 

“The clasps and settings are worth some- 
thing—sell them.” 

He departed to do my bidding; and sitting 
by the window, I looked down into the moonlit 
heart of the great maple-tree—green, cool, dewy, 
gery single leaf inatremor. The sight of it 
semed to soothe and quiet me; its soft, rustling 
purmurs fell upon my ear like messages from 
God. The burning fever-heat in my head 
abated; my frantic agony gave place to reliev- 
ing tears. 

After awhile Charlie returned, and grand- 
father with him; the evening train had brought 
him in. He glanced around the dreary rooms, 
andthen his gaze rested upon the little rose- 
wood casket. 
nent, and he struggled as if to suppress some 
sig feeling. Then he said, sternly, pointing 
toward the tiny case, 

“It’s your own work; take her up, and let 
us go!” 


We obeyed him without a word. In the 


His features worked for a mo-} 


the old home-place, beneath the great walnut- 
trees, where the golden leaves rustle and drift 
above her, and the birds weave tender melodies 
through all the sunny days; and then we went 
back to our old life and labor. 
Years have gone by since those early days of 
feverish unrest. We are sober and settled now, 
sitting beneath our own vine and fig-tree, sur- 
rounded by the golden grain-sheaves that we 
have sown and reaped. Other children have 
been born unto us, and make our fireside bright 
with their sweet faces and merry voices; but 
the grave of our first-born, beneath the great 
walnut-trees, is dearer to us than any living 
joy; dear, not only because of the sacredness of 
love and sorrow, but as a reminder of past 
follies and errors—it serves to keep us lowly 
and contrite of heart. 
Grandfather has gone to his long home, leav- 
ing behind him the deathless fame of good deeds 
Sand tender charities. Charlie and I and our 
3 little ones are supremely content; but I have 
> never found my diamonds. We have put forth 
3 many inquiries relative to our old lodgers, Col. 
3 Hargrave and his wife, and have learned that 
3 she really caused the precious gems to be re- 
; moved, and replaced by paste; but of herself 

we can hear nothing. Let her go, and her deeds 
} go with her. We can live without the diamonds; 

we earn our bread with the sweat of our brow, 
sand eat it with thankful hearts. Charlie has 


yaning summer glory we buried our darling at > found his vocation. 
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AINT. 


BY FLORENCE BUNTANO. 


Ou, life! oh, love! oh, world! 
I am undone! 

In life, the world, in love— 
None are faithful—none! 


I think my heart will break— 
Break with its woe! 

Oh! if one were faithful, 
My tears would not flow! 


But lonely, ever lone, 
I weep, and weep 


The long, drear time away, 
E’en in my sleep. 

Ob! fickle, fickle hearts! 
Why will I cling 

Still, still to that which doth 
But sorrow bring? 


Weak, weak I am—most weak! 
I will be strong; 

Living above all love— 
Suffer not its wrong. 








“IMPLORA PACE.” 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tue sea, it roars all night; 
The wind, it howls all day; 

Is there never a rest for the weary heart, 
"Till the soul has passed away? 


The sun shines in the East; 
The moon pales in the West; 

And the toil, and struggle, and tears go on; 
But the blessed night gives rest. 





ONE OF LIFE’S MARTYRS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGRET HOWTH.” 


Warcutne the first slow, sleepy falling of the { popular rendezvous. 


snow to-day, the fragment of a queer, long-ago } 
little story came back into my mind; an inci- 
dent, accident, or whatever you will please to 
call it, without plot or characters, or dramatic 
point. As for meaning, I suppose any broken 
bit of human history has its meaning to skilled 
eyes, just as the geologist reads the laws and 
the story of past ages in a fragment of rock. 

There is a little village in the heart of the 
Alleghany range, which the falling snow always 
suggests to me, because, I suppose, nowhere else 
in the world does the snow rest so whitely and 
unbroken as it did there when I was a child— 
nowhere else. It has a haste and whirl in it 
now, a glisten and glitter even when it is at 
rest, both uneasy and new. In Canterbury, 
there were but two or three houses to break 
the quiet, high sweep of hills about the valley; 
and all night and all day the snow used to fall, 
fall, and drift in wide, calm silence over it all. 
I am afraid to go back to Canterbury. It may 
be that the snow has begun to glisten and whirl 
there, too. 

There is no railroad near the village, nor a 
river; even the National Road, with its belt of 
white limestone, trains of wagons, and dashing 
stage-coaches, left it contemptuously on one side } 
high and dry among the hills. 
corduroy road, a mere drift-way, crept up to it, 
going on into the woods for the accommodation 
of one or two farm-houses, that slept there life 
away there. Their wagons came down half a 
dozen times in the year, stopping at Canterbury 
for fodder and water. Those were busy days 
in the town when they passed through it. 

For their convenience, Squire Jollson added 
to his long, wooden house (which was at once } 
his dwelling, magistrate’s office, and ‘store,’ )3 
a porch and bar, and gave the building thence- 
forth the name of Jollson’s Inn. What with his 
different avocations, dealing out drygoods, en- 
tertainment for man and beast, and justice with 
the same hand, Jollson’s Inn became a house of } 
call beyond all others in the village—you very 5 
rarely could go there without meeting a neigh- } 
bor. 

Turning down a grassy lane from the inn, you; ; 
came to a little stone house, half hidden under ; 


the hill. which was, next to Jollson’s, the most } 
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Only a yellow} t 


This was Hibbard’s_, 
shoemaker he called himself; but the trath wy 
that Hibbard could lay a brick, plane a board, 
or mend a lock, and find his fingers as deft iy 
either business as when they drove an avi, 
keeping time to his whistle. But he carried q 
these fancy jobs under protest, and stuck to hi 
last with persistence. There was nothing 
contemptible to him as a Jack of all trades, 

Once a year Squire Jollson and Penworthy 
harnessed their teams, and went down to th 
country town where the polls were opened, anj 
there they solemnly voted. They voted, not fro 
any conviction of the applicability of their ticky 
to the immediate needs of the country, but 
cause their grandfathers, living in Canterbury, 
had voted the same ticket before them. So hal 
every voter in Canterbury since time begu 
There was a story told of a young Methodig 
preacher in ’38, who came up once or twitt 
and who was discovered, by accident, to bed 
an opposite party. He never returned afte 
that year, but the tradition lingered about hin 
A vulgar, red-faced fellow! It was said that he 
died of cholera soon after. 

There was no church in Canterbury—no mr 
ket—no politics, as everybody thought alike; 
and the Weekly Times, the yellow little journal 
aken by Jollson, and loaned about, kept it 
facts and ideas precisely within the eight-by- 
ten limits of their own. 

The minds of men in Canterbury, too, hai 
leave to reach as calm and unchecked a develoy 
ment es the slow-growing balsam sweets in ther 
orchards. Besides the aforesaid yellow new 
paper, their literature consisted in a stray volum 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, Youatt on th 
Horse, and an octavo edition of Polite Learning 
No raw, untempered winds from New Englaal 
transcendentalism ever had found their way inw 
this quiet hiding-place; no monthly storm @ 
fashion-magazines, or novels, bound in ever 
color of the rainbow, came to pelt their estab 
lished ideas on dress and theology, and th 
marriage-tie into shreds of confusion. 

Now, young Pauls,*the preacher of whom! 
told you, was used to preach a great deal abow 
the brotherhood of man; told them of how the 
links of human life were twisted and mesbel 
one within the other; of how there were 
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means to break the ties by which the great ; it was not of the sea of glass, nor golden-paved 
Father had bound His children; how that the } city, filled with the sound of harpers, of which 


breath he drew that morning had, some time, 
passed through the lips of a Christian king, of 
a filthy Lapp, yonder, on the northern steppes; 
and as with the breath, so with the thought, so 
with the hate, the ambition, the love. If Pauls 
had lived a little later, he would, most proba- 
bly, have quoted the fancy of the tree Igdrasil, 
whose roots are deep in the Spirit of Life, and 
whose boughs hold the histories of nations, 
among whose leaves every human life, every 
event, every cause and effect, finds its place 
growing one with the other, never to be dis- 
severed; the root the same. They would not 


¢ 


he thought, so much as the grassy streets of the 
little village, where only two or three children 
played, of the fields of ripening corn, over which 
the afternoon shadows sleepily hung, and the 
purple-misted mountains beyond, from which 
came the slow lapping murmur of falling 
streams. God has different ways of suggesting 
that peace which passeth our understanding, 
and the ripening corn, or the child that He 
places in the midst of us, have a word to speak 
as eternally fresh and true as any apostle of 
them all. 

But Pauls died long ago, and the people of 


have understood him, of course; and how Pauls { Canterbury never knew the good they did him, 
would have found the connecting link which S or the Sabbath stillness which they brought 
bound the people of Canterbury to the rest of : into his life. 


the world, was a question with which, perhaps, 
he never puzzled himself. Surely no sap, good 
or bad, ebbed to or from that little twig out 
into the great boughs! 

Yet Pauls himself, poor fellow! felt as if, the 
only Sabbaths of his life were the week-days he 
passed in Canterbury. He was a man who has 
nothing to do with this story, and of whom we 
know nothing, except that he was under-paid 
and hard-worked; except that he lived in a 
great city, where there were thousands of houses 
marshaled side by side with maddening uni- 
formity, as if they had been created some te- 
dious night by one word from the will of a dull 
and vulgar Aladdin. 
Igdrasil) swarmed and rustled and were packed 
in them; they chafed and rubbed against every 
habit of his body, and every thought of his 
brain; his butcher, baker, doctor, clergyman, 
the householders from No. 1 to No. 1000, closed 
in on him with their individual tastes, habits, 
idiosyncrasies, and rasped against his own. It 
was precisely the old work of bits of stone in a 
mill for marbles. No wonder he talked of the 
common breaths, and thought of the brother- 
hood of man; no wonder if they seemed hor- 
rible in their commonness at times. 

Canterbury, the drowsy, solitary little nest 
among the mountains, was very pleasant to him. 
The tidings or signs of the outside world that 
drifted there, gave as feeble a hint of the great 
confusion without, as the charred bits of wreck 
left on a desolate coast do of the deep waters 
where nations war, and from whence the dead 
never return. 

He only was able to go there twice, as we 
said; but afterward, whenever he gave out the 
hymn about the place, ‘where he should bathe 





| 
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Long ago, that is, as things go in the world. 
But the day when Pauls rode down the hill for 
the last time, was so precisely like the same day 
in the spring, fifteen years afterward, and all 
the intermediate days had gone by, with faces 
so altogether the same, that to the people of 
Canterbury it seemed but yesterday. True, 
Squire Jollson’s hair was grayer, and Bettie 
and Jane Jollson were grown up and married; 
and on the sunny slope, on the other side of the 
creek, there were two more mounds whitened 
with snow-ball blossoms in the spring—but that 
was all. Penworthy and the squire voted as 
before, and sold the corn and grain of the vil- 


People (leaves of the tree ; lage for a few pence more in the bushel than 


in the old hard times. 

It was late on a summer evening, when their 
great, yellow wagon, drawn by both the squire’s 
and John Coles’ teams, was coming slowly up 
the corduroy-road, watched by all the men of 
the village, and as many of the women as were 
not busy in cooking supper. It was their yearly 
journey, which was coming to an end. Now, 
Jollson always carried himself with a certain 
air of importance when he returned from these 
ventures out into the world; but to-day even 
Penworthy had caught it—they both stalked 
alongside of the leaders with a grim solemnity 
calculated to strike awe into the mind of any 
Canterburian; motioning, too, toward the co- 
vered wagon with mysterious, dumb hints of a 
something concealed within. The shadow of a 
coming event, such as had never fallen into 
their midst before, was perceptible to every- 
body in the yellow wagon—the very tramp of. 
the horses had something prophetic in it. 

“What is it, squire?” demanded his wife, as 
the wagon drew up before the porch and pump- 


his weary soul” in heavenly rest, I am afraid } trough of the inn. 
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“Go in, Jane. What does wimmin know? 

This here’s a matter of life and death.” 
. Now, by the laws of the Canterburians, women 
kept silence, not only in the churches, but in 
all matters of public weal or woe. Jane and 
her daughter, therefore, obeyed promptly, when 
they were warned off from the porch, hurrying 
to the window above, where they could have a 
better view. Penworthy and the squire slowly 
unbuttoned the flaps of the wagon, and mount- 
ing the wheels, lifted out a heavy weight, wrap- 
ped in a red-and-white counterpane, and laid it 
on the floor. 

“It’s a man,” said Coles, gravely, turning 
down the cover from the face. ‘‘Dead!” 

The word went round. ‘ Dead!” 

“T told you,” said Jollson, with concealed 
triumph, ‘this was a serious matter. But the 
man’s alive. He spoke ten minutes back; only 
the wagon’s shook the strength out of him.” 

‘‘J diskovered him,”’ said Penworthy, pulling 
down his sleeves with a subdued importance. 

“You hauled him out of the water first,” 
severely, “‘because your legs are younger than 
mine. But I pinted out the black object to you 
as soon as we turned the hill—lyin’ in the edge 
of the creek, gentlemen, just beyond Adams’ 
Ford. He’d crawled there for water, you see, 
and fainted. He’s wounded in the side,” point- 
ing to a bandage, made of his own bandanna 
handkerchief, under the stranger's shirt. ‘It’s 
& serious matter, and so I tell you.” 

They all looked down at the wounded man, 
and gravely shook their heads. The squire 
took off his hat, and put it on again with a sort 
of imbecile helplessness. 

“It is my advice, gentlemen,” he said, pon- 
derously at last, ‘in this emergency, to send for 
neighbor Hibbard.” 

There was a general series of nods, and Jim 
Coles, as the youngest of the party, was dis- 
patched to the little stone house under the hill. 
When they looked down again at the patient, 
he was scanning them slowly with a pair of 
keen black eyes. When he had finished the 
survey of the row of stolid, healthy faces, he 
turned his own, which was both dyspeptic and 
strongly emphasized, wearily to one side, mut- 
tering something about 

“Lives of nothings, nothing worth.” 

‘What does he say?” 

*“‘Ti’s a hymn he’s saying,” said Mrs. Jollson; 
for at the first sight of the wounded man she 


nananntiabes 
applied it to the wound; and it was a symptom 


of the. nature of the man’s disease of mind ag 
well as body, that through all the consciousness 
of his greater pains, he perceived the coarseness 
of her touch, and was irritated by it. 

Beyond her square, kneeling figure, the yel- 
low summer sunlight bathed the hillsides, warm 
and mellow. It sickened him. He thonght of 
a ghastly something lying in a defile yonder, 
with the sunlight glaring on it, and closed his 
eyes with the cold damp ‘coming out on his fore- 
head and jaws. 

Hibbard was long in coming. An event like 
this was unprecedented in Canterbury. It seemed 
the first and necessary thing to do to investigate 
the man’s history, find out from whence he came, 
and what brought him there. 

“He might die on our hands before we know 
even his name,” suggested Penworthy. 

The squire accordingly caught him by the 
shoulder. 

“What were you doing on the hills, young 
man?” he said, in his magistrate’s tone. “And 
who fired the gun?” 

The man opened his eyes with a flash in them 
that made the squire draw back. ‘I shot my- 
self. There was no one in fault but me.” 

‘‘You was alone when we found you?” 

He did not answer for a moment; then Mrs. 
Jollson looked up. ‘‘He says he was alone. 
He’s going fast,” crying out as, with a violent 
wrench, he raised himself into a sitting posture, 
and the blood flowed in a stream. 

Hibbard at that moment came up; they al, 
stood back to make room for him. ‘THillo! 
What’s here?” he said, cheerfully ; and, with the 
word, picked up John Lennox as if he were a boy, 
handling him gently, and keeping him level, so 
as to check the blood. 

‘‘What are you going to do, Tummas?” 

“Coles told me what had happened, and I 
made my bed ready,” promptly. 

“Now I thought,” hesitated Jollson, detaining 
him, ‘that we would keep the young man here. 
I thought we’d have your advice. He seems 8 
decentish sort of a body; and Penworthy and I 
discovered him,” growing testy, as the chance 
of losing the glory to come occurred to him. 
““Of course! Ofcourse, squire! You've saved 
the man’s life; but you’ve too much work on 
hand to potter about a sick-bed. Leave that to 
me,” and he went down the lane rapidly, carry- 
ing the man easily as on a pillow. 





lad come down to take her proper place beside 
lim, pushing her husband back. Finding that 
the blood dripped slowly from his side, she 

seut her daughter for some homely styptic, and 


“‘Tummas always hits the nail on the head,” 
said Mrs. Jollson, admiringly, going for a pail 
to wash her porch-floor. 

‘*He’s a cool hand, he is,” growled the squire, 
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Bae 
sitting down discontentedly on the bench with Lennox was young; just at the age when, in 
the other men. ‘‘He axes no questions. One the last generation, men fresh from college be- 
ould think we had dead men brought in every came gloomily drunk with Byron-Wertherism, 
sy.” and cursed life, society, and the day they were 
The shoemaker asked no questions. That was; born indiscriminately. But Lennox belonged 
the first fact which John Lennox, out of his dull; to our own times, and consequently was a dis- 


yacuity of pain and weakness, noted about him, 
at first with a sensation of utter relief, and after- 


ciple of Emerson and Carlyle, besides such hints 
of German philosophy as he could glean from 
book-reviews; he had made himself a lofty ideal, 





ward with a growing irritation. Hibbard laid 
him in his own bed, with its gaudy counterpane } vowed himself to the service of pure thought, 
and cearse, white sheets, and proceeded to dress } and found the daily routine of keeping a ledger, 
the wound and bathe his hot face, as skillfully; going to market, and struggling to find new 
and with as little show of curiosity as if it were} boots, trousers, coats, to take the places of the 
gn old boot that he was repairing. The com-3 old ones, but a dry and unsucculent diet for his 
ponplace house, the ordinary, cool manner of} busy brain. But he had kept a ledger, with great 
the man, maddened the young man’s inward} blanks on its leaves, for five years now, coming 
fever, when he thought of the ghastly horror } nearer and nearer to starvation, as customers 
which that day he had seen, and yet lived to} dropped off. Worst of all, he had married when 











remember. His eye grew glazed during the 
next hour, and now and then, lying as in a 
stupor, he gave utterance to a smothered ery. § 
Nature must have relief; and John Lennox was} 
young, and with a temperament unused to 
smother a single evidence of his pains or plea- 
gre. Fortunately, for Hibbard’s sake, the 
supor overcame the pain, and for a week or 
tn days he lay helpless and unconscious. 

Meanwhile the curiosity of the village nearly 
died out for want of fuel, and the shoemaker 
was able to keep his patient in his own hands. 

It was a cool evening when Lennox, sense 
coming slowly back to him, found himself lying 
in the inner-room, his face turned to the door 
of the shop where Hibbard was at work. The 
square, small window near him framed a great } 
landscape without of rolling fields, yellow, green, 
dull-brown, and a sky tossing gray and orange 
clouds over the immovable, patient mountains. 
The low evening light, striking horizontally into 
the shop, brought out the shoemaker’s grizzled, 
massive head into strong relief. It was gray 
and solid as granite. The first glance at it 
pleased Lennox, who had an artist’s quick eye; 





but afterward, as consciousness of himself came 
to him fully, all thought was whelmed in the old 
miserable gulf. 

He spoke but seldom; once when Hibbard had 
finished his morning dressing of the wound, he 
told him abruptly he never could pay him. 
After that the matter never was spoken of by 
either. Lennox was a generous fellow, generous 
enough to accept a kindness as heartily as he 
gave one; and for some unexplained reason he 
felt a sort of brotherhood to the man who asked 
no questions, not even his name, and served him 
with as ordinary a manner as though, in fact, 
wounded men were brought to him every day. 

. Vou. LIV.—19 


he was a mere lad, and there were a wife and 
two children to travel the same dreary starva- 
tion road with him. 

He had plenty of time to think it all over: 
now. He could remember many hours when 
some great truth had lifted him out of this 
commonplace world; when his cheek had burned 
and his heart throbbed, and truths as high and 
limitless seemed to be crowding into his own 
brain, waiting but for the word of birth. He 
could remember so many of these hours, that 
he could not but believe that he was born to be 
one of the world’s great teachers; born for 
some other use than to measure drygoods in a 
manufacturing town; if he had not encumbered 
himself with wife and children, he might have 
found his life beautiful as well as great; and 
yet Mary was very dear to him. His eyes filled 
as he thought of her in the greasy little dining- 
room at home, cooking the miserable meals, 
patching the children’s clothes. Surely, life 
was given to both of them for-better purposes 
than to plot and drudge for new boots and 
trousers, for the bread and bit of meat upon 
their scanty table. The old dreadful loathing 
of their daily life came to him-again, its nig- 
gardliness, its makeshifts. 

A loathing which Mary never had felt. She 
and the children, and her brother William, 
almost relished the hard work—the picnic: 
fashion in which they lived, the comical devices 
to make up for the lack of money. It used to 
enrage Lennox when he came home, half mad- 
dened to think of their mean, penurious life, and 
of how they were stinted in the pure tastes 
which God had given them, to find a perfect 
turmoil of fun, in which his wife and her brother 
were ringleaders. 

He grew more morbid and irritable day by 
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day, until at last his business failed altogether, ; Thomas never failed to welcome them, “Qom, 
and they were all dependent upon poor William’s$ in, neighbor, come in!” he would gay; “the 
salary—a deaf old bachelor, more like a grown- } sight of a friendly face is more heartenin’ than 
up child than a man in his simple, credulous} a bit of meat, when one is growing old hke me” 
habits. At which his father would nudge him yi, 
It was not of Mary or the children that Lennox } his crutch, and cry, ‘‘ Hear to the boy! Old, in. 
thought now, when his home rose up before him, } deed!” and chuckle for an hour afterward, 
so much as this man; he saw him coming in They seldom sat down to a meal alone 
after his day’s work, for the boys to clamber over, } Thomas was a toothsome cook, apparently, 
to ride pick-a-back on his stooped shoulders; } especially famous among the children. Lennox 
rarely looked out into the shop without Seeing 
a tow-headed urchin seated beside the ghog 
maker’s bench, hearing a story, or spellings 


saw him in the midst of them, building their 
show men, or going up with them at night to 
his bed in the garret. And as he saw him, 
Lennox buried his face on the pillow, the deadly } lesson. 
pallor in it again, and the clammy drops of an ‘‘He’s a born teacher, my Tummas is,” lj 
awful pain. Death itself was not so horrible to} granny Hibbard told Lennox one day, when ghe 
him now as the sight of that meek, stooping} tottered in to pay her morning visit to him. «] 
— ie — a ul “oo re when he’s - little un alongside @ 
ne part of his creed, when he had vowed} him by the tones of his vice; they’re likes 
himself to a true life, had been, that when the} woman’s for kindness. There’s fac of the 
time came for him to meet any of God's great } young folks in Canterbury that hesn’t hed the 
licensed judgments, the Apollyons of pain and} best of their teachin’ from him. Jest in odds 
temptation that beset a man once or twice in} and ends, like.” 
life to test his strength, he would face them; In the evening, when the work was clearel 
with firmness and boldness, putting all minor } away, and the evening light filled the shops 
matters back and out of sight, " He would try } great, brown pitcher of Hibbard’s home-brewel 
his manhood. > ale was placed on the table, and he sat downts 
His time of trial had come. A real horror, enjoy his pipe and quiet gossip with the squire 
to which he dared not give a name, stood before } Lennox listened to them now and then. Ther 
him night and day. Yet, in the first weeks of} was no question of books, of the out-door world 
his sickness, he found himself thrusting it aside, in it; the same old topics over and again—the 
covering it over with all manner of futile and } crops, and the old stories of Canterbury people, 
trivial thoughts of his old college days before } dead or living, which seemed for the grizzly, 
he had known Mary or her brother; of the} slow shoemaker to be filled with a great humm 
business on which he had left home; the des-} interest. Such good as he picked out in every- 
perate hope of finding work in the West; of} body! Such hoards of little anecdotes of thes 
the shoemaker and his house—the last subject } neighbors as he had stored away—traits of 
was commonplace and trivial enough. He honesty, unselfishness, of love of parents te 
had learned long ago the daily routine of the } children, little homely matters which, told i 
house—a curiously clean and quaint little} his earnest tones, often brought tears to Ler 
house, by-the-way. At the first ray of dawn} nox’s eyes. The man seemed to find a firein 
Thomas Hibbard was up, milking in the barn- every man, by which to warm his heart as he 
yard; and then Lennox could hear him whistling } went along. 
and knocking about among the pots and pans in With Lennox the feeling of gratitude rose 
the kitchen, until the smell of hot coffee and > strongest to him, for this that he asked no ques 
meat brought down the two old people for} tions. His grave, cheerful, blue eyes never one 
whom the gray-headed shoemaker was at once} had been laid on the young man’s face curiously, 
son and daughter, cook and nurse. A chirrupy, } or had tried to peer into his miserable secret. 
cheerful old pair they were, as fond of a joke, } With all the tender kindness shown to him, he 
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or of a ehat with the neighbors, as Thomas} was free to come, and free to stay. When bis 
himself. They had their chairs on either side } strength returned, and after many days of silent, 
of the fire-place in the shop, and all day long ; cool debate with himself, he had determined on 
there was a buaz of talk and laughing, with the ; his course; he was sure that no detaining hand 
knock,,knock of the shoe-hammer to keep time. ; would be put out by the man to whom he owed 
It had come to be a sort of religious duty in the ; his life. 

village to call in once a day on grandfather; Lennox naa faced his fate, his Apollyon, and 
Hibbard and his wife. been vanquished. He was weak physically, o% 
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ees 
aps, he would have made a onan fight. § 

jife had been too much for him. He lay on his ° 

ped one cool October morning, when the house } 


was vacant, and thought it all over. He had 
suffered himself to be the toy of circumstances, 
ss straw blown by the wind—his poverty and } 
his ungoverned temper had done with him as 
they listed. In a week he would be able to 
make his way out into the hills, and then there 
should be an end of it. 

The day when he had been found there came 
tack to him as it had not done before. © He re- 
membered how he had started to walk with 
William in the early morning, making a short 
eat across the hills, for their money had given 
qt, and they were forced to abandon the stage- 
each. How, hungry and wearied with the 
heat, seeing nothing but drudgery in the past, 
and drudgery in the future, chewing afresh the 
bitter cud of disappointment that had been his 
food for years, his reason seemed to fail him; 
the sun, the wind, the very gnats had a purpose, 
he thought, in tormenting him. 

How William’s simple jokes and constant 
laughter drove him mad; how he broke out 
into a passion of upbraiding and fury, 
hal been controlled for years. And then—God 
knows how it was—he remembered a hand laid 3 
tpon his arm, and that he dashed it back; and} 
in a moment, looking down the steep hill on 
which he stood, there lay a crushed, motionless 
figure below. 

Dead, quite dead. He remembered how, after 
he was sure of that, he walked quietly away, 
and as quietly loaded his pistol. He had not} 
been mad when he fired it—he was not mad } 
now. He would not fail a second time. It was} 
all that he could do. 

The load was too heavy—he would lay it; 
down. Poverty he could have borne; but the 
weight of this great crime, never. 

It seemed to Lennox, as he reasoned thus, that 
a cool, clear voice was telling him that his wife | 
and children were left to starve; that some one, 
God, it might be, was calling him coward. 

He only grew more quiet and pale, thrust the 
thought of wife and children farther off. He 
would take care of himself—he would throw off 
the intolerable load. 

Under all the unhealthy vapors of the man’s } 
brain there was a will like rock. When his 
decision was reached, he lay with a calm, even 
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cheerful face, looking out at the mountain de-} or thereabouts. 


files, down which the afternoon sun threw long, } 
varying shadows. 
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> was putting away his tools for the week. 
> old people had gone to some junketing; he drew 
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himself into the little shop, Resien to talk, anni 
as children do in the dark, to keep off the terror 
that lays in wait for them. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and the shoemaker 
The 


one of their arm-chairs into the sun by the door, 
and seated Lennox in it. 

“That is counted a fair view down the valley, 
sir,” he said, arranging his chest. ‘I’m no 
judge of such things.” 

It was a fair view. Lennox thought if na- 
ture’s grand and solemn meanings had always 
been spread before his eyes in secret like this, 
it would have been easier for him to fight life’s 
; battle to the bitter end. But the meanings were 

wasted on this uncultured boor, who had no 
battle to fight. 

He took up one of Hibbard’s 
steel-wire affair, and turned it over carelessly. 

“It’s a gate-lock, sir—I contrived it. There’s 
no way of getting such matters here, and | have 


tools, a bright 


to contrive a lot of them.” 

“You have a curious talent for mechanics, 
Hibbard—I have noticed it before.” 

The shoemaker gave a pleased nod. ‘I think 
> I have, sir—I think I have. Most men havea 
turn for some sort of work, brains or hand-jobs, 
> and I had my little knack, I dare say. I like to 
} think it, that is.” 

Lennox fingered the wire, speaking hurriedly 
as though not to suffer silence for a moment. 

“You have no chance here. Why not go 
} where your talent would avail for something? 
Every man has a right to make the best of him- 
self.” ° 

“I had a chance,” his square jaws redden- 
ing—‘‘a very good chance. Would you like to 
hear about it, sir? It’s all that I have to boast 
of,” with a frank laugh. 

“I should be glad to hear, 
lock and turning to Hibbard, who rose, brusning 
the dust from his knees, and then, closing the 
chest, sat down on it, his face to the door. 

“It was the unlikeliest of allwchances, here in 
Canterbury. When I look back on it sometimes, 
it seems as if I must have dreamed it, after all. 
This was the way of it,” rubbing his broad 
palms slowly up and down his leather trousers. 
«There was a Mr Symes, from Manchester, was 
ordered to try mountain air for his lungs—lI for : 
got to say it was when I was a lad about twenty. 
I'd just learned my trade. My 
father was a shoemaker—but I never liked it. 
A young man’s blood’s, hot and unsteady,” with 


” putting down the 


When Hibbard came in, his guest greeted him} a slow, thoughtful smile, “‘and mine was up- 


more readily than ever before, and dragging { common restless. 


I was a great, six-foot fellar, 
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you see, feeling my strength all over every {work-shop. He was a keen-sighted man, ang 
minute. I read all I could about the world out- ; only held to men that was born to good-luck—go 
side of Canterbury, too; took a city paper, and }I thought the more of his opinion. He promigeg 
the first thing my eye would catch in it was } that I’d succeed—in a year or two, mayhbe, be 
always the mention of new inventions—of foun- } ready to go into partnership with him. So there 
deries, machines, and the like. I’d a notion } was my chance,” abruptly. ‘It’s been butate 
that I had some skill in my fingers, and if I 3 dious story, sir; but it always seemed uncommoy 
could but get out among other men I’d make {to me. I’m glad to this day that I had the stug 
it tell—I knew I’d make it tell. I could have } in me, and that somebody who was a judge say 
pushed my way,” slowly; and then stooping, he jit. It’s like a useless prize that one’s wrought 
looked thoughtfully down the misty mountain ; for—foolish enough, you’ll think, Mr. Lennox?” 

defile. Lennox watched him with a new inte- “‘No.~ But you did not go?” 
rest. There was great strength in the man’s “Well, no,” getting up and pushing the chest 
heavily-moulded face and clear eyes, which, be- } back, as though the story was ended. “I could 
cause of their extreme quietness, he had never } not see my way clear, then; and now it’s too 
before noted. slate. But it was a good chance,” leaning his 
“‘T am sure you could have pushed your way,” elbow on the door-jamb, and looking down the 
he shid, heartily; ‘‘but never here. This is a {valley again. ‘It seemed to open a wide road 
mere jail for a man like you.” for me into the world just as bright as that,” 
“It’s a mighty pleasant jail, then,” cheerfully, nodding to where the setting sun streamed 
with a quick appreciative glance over the great through the misty defile, turning it into a path 
landscape without. of golden vapor. 
3 








“Go on.” Lennox looked curiously up into the strong 

«You’re sure I’m not tiring you, Mr. Lennox? ; face and quiet, cheerful eyes of the man. 4 
Well, the fever grew on me, year by year. I } stronger man than himself he dimly felt, with 
had it planned how, if I could but geta foothold }a youth as full of groping, burning desires. 
somewhere outside of Canterbury, I’d make my } But Hibbard’s road had been opened to him. 
way with a few big strokes. I’d have a name ‘“‘Why did not your son go with Symes?” he 
and fortune, and then come back and be a sort } asked, suddenly, of the old woman, an houror 
of king among my old neighbors, and cover over } two afterward, when he was left alone with her, 
my old man and woman here with riches. Boys “Symes? Symes?” She took off her spects- 
is all alike,” laughing; ‘they all plans to be } eles, wiped them, and put them on again. “Oh! 
master-builders, and so it comes the harder {has he been telling you that old story? Its 
when they’re set to carrying mortar.” curous how Tummas goes back to think of that 

Lennox forced a smile, but it was an unplea- 3 offer yet; he’s a middle-aged man now, Tun- 
sant one. ‘“There’s a mistake somewhere, Hib- § mas is, and ought to be puttin’ by such childish 
bard, or the master-builders would not be made $ folly. He didn’t tell you why he stayed in Can- 
hodsmen.” terbury? No, he never does. Tummas is a good 

The shoemaker looked bewildered. “I donno, } boy and dootiful, and I think he never crossed 
sir—I’ve always trusted it would turn out right } himself so much for me as then.” 
at last. But, as I said, Mr. Symes, he come just “It was for you he gave up his chance, then.” 
then to Canterbury and spent the summer. He? ‘For me andthe old man. Father was nigh 
boarded at the squire’s, he and—one that was { helpless then with lumbago, and had to give up 
with him. He was a machinist down in Man- § work; and Tummas is our only son. He might 
chester; not a rich man, but uncommon know- $ have left us to a hired nurse; but he said his 
ledgeable. Well, sir, it seems to me, looking ; place was by us. It was a hard disappointment, 
back, as if I'd been in another world the time 5 too,” tapping her mittened fingers together. 
that man and me was together. I never was 3 “Symes is a leadin’ man now, a great machi- 
twenty miles from Canterbury, and all I know } nist; and Tummas was a strong young fellar; 
of machinery, or the big cities, or the way the ; and it was like a jail for him to sit here, month 
thousands and millions of men live out there, I 3 in an’ out, stitchin’ with the awl, when he could 
learned in his talk.” He stopped again, holding ? 
his knees with his hands, looking gravely on the } Did he tell you of Symes’ daughter ?” 
fioor. Lennox did not interrupt him. 3 & No.” 

“Well, sir,” rousing himself, “it was then 1} “She was with her father here. She and 
had the chance. Mr. Symes, he offered to take } Tummas was main fond of each other; and 
me back with him, and give me a place in his } Symes would have give his consent if he had 
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have been out in the world makin’ his way. 
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gone along with them; but he wouldn’t leave 
her here. So Tummas give her up.” 

«And never married?” 

“No. She did,” her wrinkled face growing 
hot; “‘wimmen forgets quicker nor men. She 
married some city merchant; Symes is rich 
now; but Tummas never cared to look at a 
woman since. He’s mighty fond of children, 
as you see; an’ there’s not as clean or merry 
a house in Canterbury as ours. He’s always 
made it so.” 

It was more than a week before Lennox was 
strong enough to leave the house. Perhaps, to 
lay the evil spirit that haunted him, or it might 
be for some deeper reason, he remained in that 
time constantly beside the shoemaker’s bench. 
He grew conscious at last that never before had 
he been in an atmosphere so healthy. It was 
not the rugged strength of the man that touched 
his fine-sensed nerves with a new life, but the 
warm, genial glow, the cheerfulness, the quick, 
tender, human sympathy. 

He saw a likeness in their fates; it was there, 
even if Hibbard was but an untaught laborer. 
He had been thwarted in the outset; had given 
w ambition, his proper work, his place as hus- 
band and father. Only the husks had been left 
for him to eat—yet there was no sign in him of 
loss, as Lennox watched him curiously. His cup, 
apparently, was full to the brim, and the liquor 
was strong and generous. 

The day before that on which Lennox had 
determined to go, he broke through the grave 
reserve with which Hibbard had covered his 
secret self. It was ill-breeding, and discour- 
tesy, perhaps, but a man does not weigh trifles 
when his own life is in the balance. The scales 
had hung before him in these last few days, and 
death’s hand was on one side; he was ashamed 
to acknowledge to himself how strong was the 
hold of the poor shoemaker upon the other. 

“T have heard your story, Hibbard,” he said, 
going down and standing near him, as he was 
closing the stable-door for the night. ‘TI have 
heard the part of it which you kept back.” 

The shoemaker colored quickly. When he 
begun to speak, Lennox interrupted him. “I 
want to know the end of it. How did you find 
strength to fight the long battle? Was it enough 
to know you had done your duty?” 

Hibbard scanned his pale, eager face with a 
keen flash of apprehension. ‘I had no battle 
to fight,” he said, gravely. ‘I have been a 
happy man, Mr. Lennox. I took up what was 
left to me and made the best of it; and there 
was enough in it to satisfy me—to satisfy me.” 
He paused, with one of the grave breaks of 





thoughtful silence which so often came in his 
talk, looking steadily into the west, from whence 
the setting sun threw a ruddy, cordial, good-by 
light about his gray head. ‘I am quite satis- 
fied,” he said, slowly. 

They walked together to the house in silence. 
“There is but one thought which stings some- 
times,” Hibbard resumed. “I will be candid 
in my confession. He has made.me happy, and 
He knows best; but it seems to me as if, when 
the time came for me to die, my life will count 
for nothing in the world. Now you,” his face 
lighted with an admiring glance which startled 
Lennox, “can carry good to thousands; but we 
are cut off from our kind in Canterbury. I'd 
like to think I’d done one hearty good stroke of 
work before I die,” thoughtfully. 

Lennox did not goin with him. He paced the 
floor of the little porch until the moon rode high 
in the heavens; then he went down where he 
could feel the coid, damp air on his forehead— 
his brain was on fire. To lie down to-morrow 
in some quiet defile, yonder, of the hills, and 
sleep, not to wake again—that would be easy; 
and rest—rest. But to take up the weight of 
crime and poverty, to ‘‘make the best of it,” as 
the poor shoemaker had done with his barren 
field of life—was that, after all, the man’s part? 

Hibbard had no golden treasury of intellect 
or knowledge to fall back on. What was it that 
had made that barren life of his a something 
which, in all its unpicturesque homeliness, was 
to Lennox wonderful and rare, a clean goblet 
filled with the real, strong water of life? 

All night he hung about the fields, wretched, 
uncertain; and all night Hibbard watched him, 
unseen. Toward dawn he crept into his room. 
He came into the shop later in the morning, 
prepared to leave them, and bade them all good- 
by. Last of all he wrenched Hibbard’s hand, 
without a word. 

‘‘Where are you going, Mr. Lennox?” said 
the shoemaker. 

“I’m going home.” 

The shoemaker watched the slight, lithe figure 
hurrying down the hill in silence; but when he 
turned to his work again there was a dimness 
in his eyes, and in his heart he prayed with new 
fervor to God. 

It was late one winter evening when Lennox 
came to his own door, and stood there with his 
hand on the lock, not daring toturnit. He was 
going to meet his wife, with her brother’s blood 
upon his hands. He had taken up the portion 
of life more bitter than death, and would not 
put it down; but he must have time for breath— 
for breath. He took down his hand, and was 
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turning from the door, when it was opened, and , two children played on the grassy street; Jollsoq 
a stoop-shouldered man, in a rusty wig and} and Coles sat smoking their pipe on the inp. 
shabby cloak came out, whistling. porch; the balsam-sweets hung ripe and ruddy 
“John!” it cried, and caught the small figure, } in the orchards; the slopes of corn ripened; and, 
that staggered back from him with a shrill ery. far in the west, the sun shone redly through 
“John, it is I, William! For God’s sake, a the shadowy mountain defile. 








quiet, old fellow! Don’t let Mary know! Iwas} Only the little stone house under the hill wag 
only stunned; the creek water brought me to. } closed. Lennox looked at it, but could ask no 
But I could not find you, search where I would.” question—a sudden choking came into his throat 
The words rushed out head-over-heels; he stut- “Yes,” said Jollson, knocking out his pipe, 
tered, laughed, hugged poor Lennox like a bear. solemnly ; ‘‘there’s friends gone from there, t 
“Did you think I’d bear a grudge, boy? You} two old people was taken the year you left, sir,” 
were mad, and no wonder. Come in to Mary; ‘And Thomas?” 
we'll begin all fresh again!” ‘“‘Tummas worked on as usual till the war 
When a man “begins all fresh,” in this} came; then he made ready to go and do his part, 
country, with a strong brain and pure motive, } nursing in the hospitals. He would do one good 
he is sure not only to control his own life well, } stroke of work, he said, outside, before he died— 
but to gather the reins of others into his hands. } and nursin’ came more nateral to him than blood- 
The war, and the years of change and tumult} lettin’. He was an amazin’ tender-hearted man, 
before it, opened a wide field of chances to men} But it wasn’t to be. He was makin’ his last 
like John Lennox. There were great deeds to} pair of shoes—a pair for himself to travel in, 
be done, sufferings and needs to be brought} Goin’ in that evenin’ to chat a bit, I found him 
into view, which demanded a charity and pa- sittin’ in his old place before the door, the last 
tience like that of Christ’s. ; between his knees, the awl in his hand. The 
I have spoken of this man under a feigned } sun was shinin’ about him pleasant, as it might 
name. Did I use the true one, it would kindle § be now; and there was a sort of smile on his 
in any hearer, no matter what his political creed, } face—but he was dead. It was disease of the 
a sudden flush of pride in his common humanity } heart, they said. It seemed,” observed Jollson, 
with him—a brave man and a good one. after a short, solemn silence, ‘‘as if the Lord 
Mary, who knew him best, wondered most chose Tummas’ work fur him, and allowed him 
what strange regeneration had taken place in to take no other. He was a good shoemaker. 
him. He left the raw, morbid humors of mr, He’d have been more out in the world; but 
youth in the mountains, and came back to her a} Canterbury’s a hidden kind of place.” 
strong, hopeful man, every day growing stronger Lennox and his wife went to the steps of the 
and more hopeful. It seemed to her as if God? old shop and sat down where Hibbard had sat 
could not weary after that of giving them fresh at his poor work for so many years, facing the 
help and comfort, fresh ways of usefulness; as} setting sun. Her tears were falling fast. “I 
if, when they took up their poverty-stricken} wish I could have seen him,” she sobbed. 
fortune together, determined to ‘“‘make the wont 3 ‘All that I am I owe to him,” said her hus- 
of it,” that He never wearied of showing yong band, vehemently. ‘I wish I could have told 








the divinest life could come to men through the$ himthat! I wish I could have told him that God 
poorest channels. has put it in my power now to help thousands of 
When the war was over, John Lennox, with } men to better, happier lives; and that if I do it, 
his wife, made a pilgrimage to Canterbury. } it is he who works through me. I wish he knew 
Even the squire recognized him with difficulty; } that no life, such as his, is lost—never lost!” 


it was hard to realize in the grave, cheerful- ‘He knows it now, John,” said Mary, looking 
eyed man, the shabby, sickly boy whom he had } gravely into the misty, golden path that opened 
found in the mountains. through the mountains into the far heaven be- 


But Canterbury was unaltered. The one or? yond. 
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Brive flowers, fresh flowers to deck the spot 
Where Birdie’s form reposes ; 
Bring violets bright, and blossoms white, 


Although she’s soared to fields of light, 
¢ 
And June’s sweet-scented roses. i 


And breathes the Heavenly air. 


Sweet bud of promise, early gone, 
Torn from the parent stem ; 

The casket moulders in the earth, 
But Heaven claims’ the gem. 


She loved the flowers so well, we feel 
She’ll know we've placed them there; 
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BELL’S WALKING-DRESS. 





BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 





“Sucu extravagance!” muttered aunt Prue, } me, he held up a dainty, brown leather purse, 
«and her father a poor clerk.” edged with silver-steel. 

“William,” said my mother, as I strained my ‘‘Not mine—probably belongs to the young 
eyes to catch a glimpse of the pretty passing } lady who got out,” I said, as I took it, stopping 
figure, “I saw such a nice advertisement to-day the bus at the same moment, and I sprang on to 
of a nursery-governess. Why won’t you call on } the pavement, and walked toward her. 
your way to the store? Such chances are gone “Oh, sir! you have got it! I was so fright- 
so soon. Here is the paper, and that’s the} ened—so very much afraid,” and the brown 
place,” designating it. eyes were filled with tears; the fingers trembled, 

“Of course, it’s extravagance,” continued aunt } though the restoration of her pretty little trea- 
Prue. ‘Do you remember what your walking-} sure had brought a faint glow to her cheek. 
dress cost you?” turning to my sister Kate, who } Mechanically she pressed the spring—it opened 
had merely remarked, ‘‘how do you know it’s} just as I was on the point of turning away; but 
sae her piteous exclamation, and sudden and start- 
ling paleness arrested my steps. 
promptly; ‘‘ten dollors for making and trim- ««The—the—money, is gone!” and she looked 
ming.” wildly about her; then half gasped again, ‘‘Oh, 

“There!” exclaimed aunt Prue, in a burst of} yes! it has gone—/is money—gone!” 
virtuous indignation, ‘‘1 never fancied it cost} A pretty situation for a young man who had 
% much as that. Why, it’s wicked, even for} just restored a purse to its owner—and I made 
you. There’s my levantine satin ; the most of its wretchedness. For the moment 

“That you’ve had forty years,” laughed Kate. I felt like a convicted thief. 








extravagan 
“Twenty dollars for material,” said Kate, 


” 





“Thirty-five, if you please, Miss Kate. ‘I'm “‘T’m sure I’m very sorry, Miss,” I said, stam- 


not quite a hundred,” said aunt Prue, with awful } mering a little, and growing very red; ‘‘it was 


severity. | handed to me. I-remember the fellow very 
“But, aunty, even thirty-five years ago,’ well, too—a suspicious character, I am sure. 
Kate continued, still laughing, ‘a silk could } Could he possibly have abstracted the money 
be bought with but little more than the same } when he picked it up?” I pitied her, she 
} looked so distressed—and what might she not 
; think of me? My faltering tongue and confused 
$ 


appearance were very much against me. 


money a common dress costs now. Besides, 
remember, I intend to wear mine all summer.” 

“And so, I suppose, Bell Mortimer will get 
but one for the summer, but that one ought to} ‘How much money had you, Miss?” I man- 
pinch her dreadfully. Why, Kate, it was bound } aged to ask, for her tearful eyes and quivering 
at the ruffles with silk, blue silk.” lips quite unmanned me. 

T left aunt Prue still talking upon her favorite ‘“‘ Three fifty-dollar notes,” she replied, faintly. 
theme, the extravagance of the world in general, “Will you allow me to take your number, 
and hailed an omnibus a few squares off. As I ; and I will report to a detective, who has done 
entered it, a sweet, modest-looking girl was just; some business for me?” I said, taking out my 
leaving. I caught one glance of a pair of beau- } tablets. 
tiful brown eyes. She was very pale and quiet now, and looked 

“By Jove!” I said to myself, ‘“‘walking-dress } at me in a way I did not like, but which, under 
trimmed with blue, looks like the identical girl the circumstances, was quite natural. 
aunt Prue was declaiming about” I followed} ‘‘Ninety-four Green street,” was her reply. 
her with my eyes for a long distance, when she ‘Why! I was to call there!” I exclaimed, in 
seemed to turn, with a wild gesture of distress, i surprise; ‘‘at least, it was my mother’s wish, to 
and run toWard us; but, of course, as we were} sce a nursery-governess.” 
very much in advance, and constantly moving, } “My sister,” she said, flushing painfully, 
she made but little progress. ‘“‘she has never been out—but she is ambi- 

“Yours, sir?” queried an over-dressed young } tious;” and again her lips quivered painfully— 


fellow in yellow kids, as, after stooping toward?’ she turned away. I assured her that I would 
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attend to the recovery of the money, and left 
her, for I knew her heart was full. 

In the afternoon, having placed the business 
in the hands of Stackford, one of the best de- 
tectives in the city, I called at No. 94 Green 
street. It was a good street, quite fashionable, 
indeed, at the upper end, from tbence dwin- 
dling into second-class dwellings and forlorn 
tenements, where two or three families shared 
one house together, not always in harmony. 
The dwelling was small, painted brown, and 
had a general air of shabbiness, and a dejected 
look, as if aware of its inferiority. It was neat, 
however, and my ring was answered by a pale 
little boy with very long curls, and very white 
stockings, who ushered me, with precocious po- 
liteness, into the little parlor that seemed trying 
te look its best. 

“It’s Jenny you wish to see, I suppose,” he 
said, with that painful look of maturity that sits 
so strangely upon childhood. ‘Jenny said she 
guessed it was, and she would be down in a 
minute. She’s counting up for father; you see, 
father has been ill a long time—most a month 
now; and Bell—what do you think Bell did to- 
day?” in a confidential whisper. 

“She lost something, I suppose.” 

“Indeed, she did—she lost all poor papa’s 
salary. Somebody picked her purse, you know, 
and she thinks it was the man that gave it back 
to her—the purse without any money in it; and 
oh! made as if he was awful sorry. I don’t 
think if he had known that poor papa was very 
sick, and owed lots of money, that he would 
have done such a very wicked thing, do you?” 

I was about to answer, quite hot and indig- 
nant, of course, that I knew the young man who 
found the purse very well, and that he was 
above doing mean and wicked things, when 
Jenny, at least I supposed so, came in. I stated 
my wishes briefly—explained in a somewhat 
grandiose manner that I was the man who had 
restored the purse to her sister. At which she 
looked down and blushed painfully; gave her 
my card, with my mother’s address penciled 
upon it, asked her to call next morning, and 
walked away quite indignant and exultant at 
the same time. 

“Poor thing!” said my mother, pitifully, ‘we 
little think, dear, how much suffering there is 
in the city. I used to know Mrs. Mortimer; I 
remember her perfectly well. Bell Faxon, an 
orphan, brought up by a rich aunt, who was 
dreadfully offended by her marriage with young 
Mortimer. A good fellow Mortimer was, but 
never could make his way in the world. I had 
no idea her daughters would ever go out; she 








ni, 
must be much broken. Poor things! A hyp. 


dred and fifty dollars—it’s a terrible logs to 
them.” 

“And Bell Mortimer, in a traveling-dres 
that cost thirty dollars,” echoed aunt Prue, 

Jenny Mortimer came the next day with ap 
apology. Little Bob had confessed to all he 
told the gentleman in the poor little parlor, that 
tried so hard to look genteel. Of course, they 
were in great distress about the money; and | 
formed not a few Quixotic plans, one of whieh 
was to send it in a sealed envelope, as if I were 
the thief, overtaken by remorse. 

Mother took Jenny and pursued the mos 
sensible course—advanced the one hundred and 
fifty for six months. That brought Bell to the 
house in tearful gratitude; and then the poor 
child apologized for her beautiful walking-dresg, 
Her mother had sundry dresses of rich material, 
though old-fashioned, bequeathed by her aunt, 
who was too angry to leave her any money, 
and too conscientious to quite forget her. Out 
of one of these, they being ample, Bell had 
fashioned her walking-dress—cutting, making, 
and trimming it herself; and it had cost her 
absolutely nothing but the time, while the 
material was richer than anything she could 
afford. 

“‘T suppose it was foolish,” she said, with tears 
in her eyes, ‘to appear so expensively dressed 
for one in my station; but I do so like to look 
well, and to be in the fashion. But, understand 
me, I would have cut my hand off before I 
would have taken money from papa; and then, 
to think that it was lost through my careless- 
ness—all his two months’ salary!” 

Mamma comforted her, and told her all aboutit. 

“Such a sweet girl as she is!” exclaimed 
mamma, after sitting in deep thought; ‘a great 
deal handsomer than her mother was at her 
age; and to think how beautifully she made that 
dress—she’d be a treasure to any man, rich or 
poor.” 

«Are you really in earnest, mamma?” I asked. 
She looked up; I looked down, conscious enough, 
of course. 

“Oh, William!” she said, in a low, warning 
voice—and that was all her answer. 

A week afterward Stackford came to me with 
the money, intact. 

“T traced the fellow by his yellow kids up to 
yesterday,” he said. ‘He picked the girl’s 
pocket, of course; had a fancy ring, and all the 
implements. She must have sat beside him. 


Very cunning, desperate villain—been on his 
track some time.” 
‘‘And how did you get the money?” 
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«Did you read of the murder in to-day’s 
per?” 

[ shuddered. 

«He was the victim—killed in a general fight 
in Lowe’s coffee-house, accidentally, it is sup- 
posed. I was there ten minutes afterward, and 
recognized my man. He had plenty of money 
about him, but only these three fifties—all the 
rest in small bills, threes, fives, ones. Thought 
hed wait awhile; thought there wouldn’t be 
much stir made over so small a sum.” 

Not long after Mr. Mortimer called to thank 
me. He had just had an- offer, he said, to go 
into business in a small way—the first good 
chance that had ever been presented to him. 
He was a pale, handsome man—a thorough 
gentleman. 

“J have also an offer to make,” said I—‘‘an 
offer of marriage. I love your daughter Bell; 
and I—I think she loves me; at least—she— 
she told me so,” I stammered, growing red 
and helpless. 

“My first born, my darling,” he murmured, 
the tears dimming his dark eyes. 

“I know it is asking a great treasure at your 
hands,” I said. 





> 


her thousand resources, her fertile inventions, 
her tender and happy disposition. Ah! we can 
never tell you how utterly dependent her mother 
and I have been, at times, on that dear girl.” 

My heart swelled at this—it told me she was 
all he said, and more. 

“It would be hard to give her to a poor 
man,” he said; ‘and I thank God you love each 
other.” 

Mamma said I was of age—she really had 
nothing to object to; my father said nothing; 
aunt Prue, not having Bell’s extravagance to 
fall back upon, for she had praised her industry, 
and cited her often as an example to Kate, took 
refuge in proverbs, which she used unsparingly 
from Solomon to Benjamin Franklin; and Kate, 
after remarking how awfully it would sound, 
“that Will had married the sister of their 
nursery-governess,” gave up gracefully, and 
kissed my darling on both cheeks. After that 
they were hand-in-glove together; and Kate, 
who never did things by halves, made our world 
acknowledge her. So I won my wife; and if 
I dared to tell you all she is to me, how gentle, 
how graceful, how true and beautiful, you 
might say, as one or two of my old bachelor 


“You never can know how great,” he replied. § friends have said, so I hear, ‘‘Don’t you think 


“Young man, that child has kept my courage 
up when I have been nigh to despair, with 
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Will is rather spoony on his wife?” Not that 
such remarks trouble me at all, you know. 
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BY SYLVIE 


A. SPERRY. 





Dm I miss it? the sweetest bliss 
Mingled in woman's cup below; 
Making an Eden world of this— 
Joy of joys which the angels know. 


Something I’ve missed, for life is drear ; 
Would it have made the past years bright? 
Have I missed of all pleasure here, 
All life’s beauty, and joy, and light? 


Over the past, with weary eye, 
Oft I look, as I sit alone, 
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Wond’ring where the burden should lie 
Of the evil my life has done. 


Did I miss it, or it miss me? 
Is it Fate, or myself to blame? 

Ah! I thought, that my life would be 
All I needed, if crowned with fame! 


And it comes to my thought to-night, 
What the best of my years must be; 

Love, that makes other lives so bright, 
Either I missed, or itself missed me! 





SIDNEY. 





BY FRANCIS REYNOLDS. 





Unwatcuep thy pastoral streams meander by, 
Arcadian flutes awake thy groves no more; 
And only do thy golden pages lie 
Where learning treasures antiquarian lore: 
But every child that reads his country’s tale, 
Points to the record brought from Zutphen’s field, 
How, when thy mortal vigor most did fail, 


Thy spirit’s strength most clearly stood revealed ; 
And as he reads, he feels the while that he 
Can claim a title to nobility, 
Because his land gave birth to such as thee; 
The cup of water which thou would’st not drain 
Has swelled through ages to a boundless main, 
Whereon thy memory floats to us again. 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the Distrigt 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.]} 


CONTINUED F 


CHAPTER XII. 

For several months the rooms formerly occu- 
pied by Mr. Hudson and his daughter had been 
closed, when one day there came a letter in the 
old man’s writing, directed to Rhoda Weeks. 

Rhoda was brushing Luke’s well-worn coat, 
and giving a last touch to his neck-tye, prepa- 
ratory to his going out to rehearsal, when the 
unfortunate little maid of all work, who be- 
longed to the woman down stairs, came in with 
the letter, which she handed to Rhoda. 

‘“‘What on earth!’ exclaimed the energetic 
young damsel. ‘What do you bring that here 
for?” 

‘“’Cause it’s for you,” returned the little maid, 
with a snufile habitual to her., 

*“Can’t be for me,” answered Rhoda, posi- 
tively. ‘*Never had a letter in my life, and 
*tisn’t likely I’m going to begin now.” 

She spoke as if she had attained the age of 
Methusela, at least, and leveled the brush at 
the girl, as if warding off the missive which the 
creature extended in her much soiled hand. 

“The old woman said it was for you,” she 
persisted. ‘I can’t read myself; but if you can, 
why you'll soon find out whether it’s for you, if 
you look at it.” 

“There is something in that,” said Rhoda, 
not over pleased at this implied doubt upon 
her skill in deciphering caligraphy. ‘‘Take the 
brush, Luke, and don’t leave all that dust on 
your shoulder.” 

Rhoda snatched the letter and held it at arm’s 
length, peering at it with one eye half closed, 


as though she thought there was something too } the poor thing! 


ROM PAGE 219, 


3maid. ‘I guess I’m right, sometimes, as wel] 
as anybody.” 

Rhoda turned upon her with great majesty, 
Tn this important crisis of her life, when she 
’ held in her hand the first letter she had ever 
3 received, common manners and words were tog 
$ much out of place for her to think of employing 
them. 
$ “Cynthy,” said she, ‘you mean well enough, 
; but you had better get down stairs when people 
3 have business affairs on hand; and the old lady 
} calling to you in a way that’ll injure her throat, 
3 if it doesn’t end in a fit.” 

; Cynthia snuffled more desperately than ever, 
by 
; 
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quite awed by the match-girl’s dignity, and 
shuffled away toward the door. 

“Cynthy!” called Rhoda, like one struck by 
3a sudden thought. ‘Just say to Mrs. Dawson 
it’s for me, and I dare say there’ll more be 
coming—plenty of them; so tell her to take 
good care they are sent up at once.” 

“Who is it from?” Luke asked, as the girl 
disappeared. 

“We shall know that by-and-by,” said Rhoda, 
somewhat severely. 

She looked at the superscription again—er- 
amined the postmark, and finally opened the 
envelope with great care, and began to read. 
Luke went on with his preparations for going 
out; and presently he was startled by a loud 
exclamation from his sister. 

“What is it?” he cried, eagerly. 
the matter, Rhoda?” 

«'They’re coming back—she’s very sick. Oh! 
And I’m to dust their rooms 
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«« What is 


suspicious in its appearance for her to trust it } and get them all ready by to-morrow.” 


nearer. 
“Well, if ever!” she exclaimed. ‘No, actually, 
I never did!” 
“What is it?”’ Luke asked. 
“Just what I want to know,” she replied. 


“There it is, big as life and twice as natural— 


‘‘The Hudsons? Is Miss Constance sick?” 

“Yes! Oh! what will the poor old man do! 
Here, read the letter, Luke; I must get the keys 
and see everything is all straight. I’ve swept 
the rooms two or three times; but I’ll brighten 
’em up now, I'll bet. Oh! my poor Miss Con- 


Miss Rhoda Weeks. I say, Luke, we’re coming } stance—I’m so sorry.” 
up in the world when folks take to writing me 
letters, and directing them in that way.” 
‘‘Know’d it was for you,” snuffled the little 
294 
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Luke read the letter, but he had no time to 
do more than express his regret, for it was 
growing late; besides, good and gentle as he 
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was, his mind was so completely occupied by { ‘Father, father!” she cried, feebly. 
its one engrossing thought, that he found it } Hudson had reached the door, but at the 
dificult to realize or comprehend anything out- }sound of her voiée he hurried back to the bed, 
side of that beautiful dream. ’ and bent over her, whispering some words 
Rhoda passed a grand gala day in setting the ’ which seemed to calm her. 
rooms to rights, polishing up the furniture, and Like the sensible little woman she was, Rhoda 
making Constance’s chamber look as bright and did not attempt to speak to the sick girl, who 
cheerful as possible, disturbed only by the } had resumed her former passive attitude. She 
thought that the young lady, whom she had last } flew noiselessly about, got some fresh water in 
geen so lovely and joyous, could be so ill and } a basin, ‘poured a little cologne in it, and began 
changed as Mr. Hudson’s hurried letter de- ; bathing the fevered cheeks and wasted hands. 
seribed her. “That is cool and pleasant,” murmured the 
It was late in the afternoon of the next day, } girl, half opening her eyes. ‘How good you 
when a carriage drove up to the door, and Mr. ’ are.” 
Hudson got out, looking more worn and trou- § It seemed to Rhoda that Constance’s voice 
bled than of old. $ had never sounded so sweet; the old imperious- 
Rhoda happened to be down in Mrs. Dawson’s ; ness had quite gone out of it; the face, too, had 
room, and she ran out into the street just as Mr. } gained a gentleness and patience such as only 
Hudson lifted his daughter from her seat. The } suffering can bring—all this fairly wrung 


traveling-veil, which was thrown over her bon- } Rhoda’s heart. 


net, was of barege; but Rhoda could dimly see 
the outlines of the beautiful face underneath, 
so changed and pale, save for the hectic spot 
burning visibly on either cheek, that she uttered 
scry of dismay and grief, calling out involun- 
tarily, “Oh, my! Oh, my!” 

Hudson made a warning gesture, which 
silenced her, and carried his daughter up the 
steps as easily as if she had been a child. 

“Shall I help you?” Rhoda whispered, awed 
by the man’s strange manner. 

He shook his head. 

“Are the rooms all ready?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. Ive just come down—everything 
is done.” 

She ran up stairs before them, and opened the 
door of Constance’s bedroom, pulling down the 
curtains to make a pleasant shadow in the cham- 
ber. She forced back the tears which rose to 
her eyes, muttering, 

“A body can cry any time; this isn’t the time 
to be spattering salt water about! Oh! the poor 
dear! She'll die—she’ll die!” 

Hudson brought his daughter in and laid 
her on the béd, and Rhoda whispered to him to 
know if she should get her things off. 

“Yes—undress her,” he said. ‘I'll have the 
man bring her trunk up. I must go for the 
doctor.” 

Rhoda took off the thick veil, and looked at 
the poor, worn face in the dim, half light, so 
lovely still, but with the trace of death stamped 
on every lineament. The girl lay with her eyes 
closed, evidently conscious, but too weak and 
tired to make the least exertion. 

Suddenly she opened her eyes, and glanced 
about in a half frightened way. 


with one little sob. 
mean to take care of you. 
better soon.” 


you take care of me? 
try to be patient; don’t let my father be trou- 
bled.” 











“Oh! don’t you know me?” she exclaimed, 
“I’m Rhoda Weeks—I 
I know you'll be 


«Rhoda Weeks,” the sick girl repeated, softly. 


«My father talked of you so much, Rhoda. Will 
He said you would. I 


Just then Hudson returned, accompanied by 


the man carrying the trunk. 


“I wish you would get fresh things out for 
her,” he said to Rhoda; “I won’t be gone long.” 
Rhoda attacked the trunk at once, while Mr. 
Hudson went up to the bed, and stood passing 
his hand softly over his daughter’s hair, and 


$ telling her that he would soon be back. 


When he came into the sitting room again, 
Rhoda saw that his eyes were full of tears, and 
she longed, in some way, to show her sympathy 
for him. 

“T'll do everything I can,” she said, pulling 
diligeytly at the straps of the trunk. “I’m so 
sorry—it breaks my heart. Oh, dear! this key 
won’t go in—yes, it’s all right. Has she been 
sick long?” 

“Yes, some time,” he answered, brokenly. 
“T am much obliged to you, Rhoda—you’re a 
good girl.” 

‘Not to brag of,” said Rhoda; ‘but I ain’t a 
heathen quite. I’m a pretty good nurse, too— 
I'll show you. She’ll see.” 

“TI know,” he replied. ‘My daughter is very 
weak, Rhoda, she can’t bear being talked to— 
we must be very quiet.” 

«‘As mice,” said Rhoda, with her head in the 
trunk. 
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«She has all sorts of odd fancies,” continued When they spoke to her, she would TOUSe Up 
Hudson, in a dry, painful tone; ‘sick people } for a brief space, trying to smile, thanking they 
always do. You mustn’t call her by her name— } for every little service they rendered her; ang 
somehow it distresses her.” sometimes Rhoda would hear her praying in 
By this time Rhoda was quite speechless be- ; broken whispers—always prayers of resigng. 
tween grief and astonishment, and snuffled } tion and hope. 
almost as dolefully as the poor little hand-{ Very often Mr. Hudson’s distress was g 
maiden below stairs. poignant that he would be obliged to leave the 
Mr. Hudson went out, and Rhoda, having; room; and once or twice the girl perceived it, 
found the articles of clothing she required, {and then, for a little, her composure would be 
went back to the chamber. so disturbed that the agitation brought back the 
“I’m going to undress you,” she said, softly; } racking cough and sharp pain that were wear. 
“you'll feel better when you get these thick } ing her life so rapidly away. 








things off.” “Don’t let him grieve,” she said, to Rhoda, 
“I am so thirsty,” pleaded the girl—‘so } ‘Tell him I’m very happy—very happy; I only 

thirsty.” grieve at leaving him. Good Rhoda! God will 
“Tl make you some lemonade in a minute,” } bless you, Rhoda!” 

said Rhoda; ‘I’ve got the lemons here.” It was the close of the third day; Rhoda was 


She prepared the grateful beverage with the} sitting by her bed, and Mr. Hudson had lain 
mingled speed and care which only a person} down for an hour’s rest, quite broken down by 
who has a natural aptitude for nursing the sick } trouble and long watching. The sick girl had 


can show, and the girl drank it eagerly. lain silent and motionless for a long time; bend- 
“Thank you,” she said. ‘You are so good } ing over her in the shaded light, Rhoda could 
to me—so good!” see that she slept at intervals, a peaceful smile 


Rhoda could not trust her voice to answer; } resting on her face, as if, in her dreams, some 
this change to such gentleness in the woman} kind angel brought a vision of the peace which 
she had known so haughty and imperious, ? awaited her so soon. 
touched her more than all the rest. Suddenly she woke with a start, opened her 

Before Hudson returned with the physician, } eyes, glanced vaguely about, then her look fell 
Rhoda had her charge comfortably arrayed in} upon Rhoda. 


a cool, fresh night-dress; and she lay there ‘“‘Did you hear it?” she whispered. 
quiet and apparently free from pain. “What?” Rhoda asked, gently. 
The doctor left few prescriptions—it was too “The music—such beautiful music! Hark! 


evident to his practiced eye what insidious dis- } I hear it yet! Listen!” 

ease bad sapped her youth and strength so She half lifted one hand; the large eyes grew 

rapidly away. She was in the last stages of} eager and wistful, and brightened with a glory 

consumption; and he told Rhoda so when she? which was not of this world. 

crept out into the passage after him. A great awe stole over Rhoda; she knew what 
“She may live for weeks,” he said; ‘and a} this change meant; it was possible that melody, 

few days may end her. I do not think she has} which other ears could not catch, made itself 

strength to last long.” audible to her soul rousing to its upward flight— 
“And she went away so bright and beauti-$ she was dying. 

ful,” murmured Rhoda, through her tears, “It’s “Don’t you hear?”’ she repeated. 

dreadful—oh! it’s dreadful!” Rhoda could not answer for her tears. She 
There was no comfort to offer, and the doctor } knew that it was the low, sad strains from 

was hurrying away; but Hudson came out, and } Luke’s violin that the dying girl heard. 





Rhoda returned to the sick-room, while the phy- “Oh! I know!” the girl murmured, suddenly. 
sician broke the painful news to the father as} “I am dying! Kiss me, Rhoda! Don’t cry— 
best he might. I’m not afraid! Call my father, Rhoda. The 


For three days and nights Mr. Hudson and} music yet—the music!” 
Rhoda watched by the poor girl’s bed, for she Rhoda bent over her and kissed her forehead, 
never sat up again. She did not suffer much } as she did so, she caught the accents of that 
pain, except when the regular paroxysms of voice, grown supernaturally sweet, repeating 
coughing seized her; and the powerful opiates softly, 


which were administered caused her to lie quiet} ‘The Lord is my shepherd! He leadeth me 
and half dreaming the greater portion of the } in green pastures! He maketh me to lie down 
time. beside the still waters!” 
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_ Rhoda stole softly out of the room into the 


guter chamber, where Hudson lay asleep upon her!” 
the lounge. She laid her hand on his shoulder; ; 
’me see her, at least! Stand out of the way— 


her touch roused him at once. 


“She’s dead! She’sdead! We've just buried 


“Dead!” he groaned. “Oh, my God! Let 


«Ig she worse?” he cried, springing to his } let me in!” 


feet. 


Rhoda put up her hands with an appealing 


Rhoda could not answer; one look in her face $ gesture. 


was enough—he knew that the end had come. } 
With a stifled groan of anguish he hurried into } nobody there but her father. 
the chamber; Rhoda followed, and dropped on ’ say.” 


her knees at the foot of the bed. 


“Wait,” she said, with a great effort; ‘‘there’s 
She’s gone, I 


Sterling pushed past her and entered the 


“My child! Ob, my child!” Rhoda heard ;room. Mr. Hudson had heard his voice and 


him exclaim. 


“Father! Father!’ repeated the sweet voice, 


risen from his seat. 
tered he looked at him in mingled wonder and 





As the young man en- 


ringing out with a strength it had not possessed 3 affright, remembering who he was, with a pang. 


fordays. ‘‘Don’t be grieved—I’m going; take 
me in your arms.” 





“Ts it you?” in his husky, broken voice. 
“Rhoda told you I am in great distress—my 


He sat down on the side of the bed and lifted ? daughter is dead.” 


her to his bosom, while the couch shook under 
the violence of the emotion he could no longer 
repress. 

“Don’t cry, father! don’t cry! Put your arms 
It’s only for a little while— 
Father! Father!” 


close around me! 
we shall meet yonder. 


The voice died away; there was a heavy } 


breath, and her head sank upon her shoulder, 
and lay there still. Hudson’s cry, 

“My child! my child!” told Rhoda that all 
was over. 

She rose from her knees and went up to the 
suffering man, whispering, 

“Don’t! oh, don’t! Maybe she sees, and is 
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“Dead? She can’t be dead! Why wasn’t I 
written to before? Why didn’t you give me 
time to get here? Oh! it was cruel! cruel!” 

He flung himself into a chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

“T didn’t write,” Hudson said; ‘show could 
I? I didn’t know——” 

“No one ever did write to me; and I grew 
terribly anxious. I’ve traveled night and day, 
and to find her dead—buried! Oh! my darling! 
my darling!” 

“Don’t! don’t! you wound me!” whispered 
Hudson. 

Sterling’s hands fell to his side; he turned 


troubled by it. The angels are taking care of this haggard face upon the questioner, re- 
her now. Mother will be among them, for she } peating, 


knows I’m here.” 


‘“‘Love her? You never loved her as I did. 


She got him away to his bed at last, so com- 3] had nothing in the world but her! Oh! my 
pletely prosirated by grief and the sleeplessness } peautiful Constance—my wife!” 


of the past nights, that he fell asleep from sheer 
exhaustion. 

Two days after a modest funeral cortege 
entered the gates of Greenwood, and passed 
though the leafy aisles to a quiet nook where 
the shadows lay deepest and most profound; 
and there Hudson buried his daughter, and 
allowed Rhoda Weeks to lead him away from 
the grave, which was the whole world to him in 
that hour of grief. 

That evening, as Rhoda was leaving his room, 
& man came hurriedly up the stairs, and met 
her face to face on the landing. Rhoda started 
back with a cry of astonishment—it was William 
Sterling. 

“Where is she? Oh! little Rhoda! tell me 
that she is well! Just go in, child, and say that 
Iam here!” 





“Your wife?” cried Hudson, pointing his 
finger wildly at him, and shaking from head 
to foot. ‘Your wife!” 

“Yes; I wanted you to know; she was afraid 
of giving you pain. It’s no matter now, she’s 
dead—Constance is dead!” 

“Constance!” echoed Hudson, in a sharp 
unnatural voice. ‘Constance! Oh! I remem- 
ber now. Yes, Constance was your wife—she 
told me of it. But all that seems so long ago. 
Let me think—let me rest. They have but just 
taken my child from me. Now this—now this! 
Oh, my God!” as the last broken words left his 
lips, Hudson fell back in his chair, white and 
insensible. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


A werk had passed since the funeral. Mr. 


Rhoda could only sob out this mournful an- ; Hudson had gone away, and Rhoda Week’s life 


awer, 


$ had returned to its ordinary routine. But with 
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anything feminine usually does after such exgn 
tions. 

It was late in the afternoon before Lukem 


; turned, and Rhoda had grown so anxious thy 


a quick, impressionable nature like hers, it was 
impossible that an experience like that through 
which she had passed so recently should not 

have a strong and tasting effect. 


Rhoda was as active and energetic as ever; ; She was just thinking of going round to th 


but she seemed gentle, more capable of under- ‘theatre in search of him, when he returned, 
standing Luke’s wayward fancies, and better } He looked so pale and worn out that a ney 
able to sympathize with his varying moods than } pang seized her; but she had learned, with g 
she had ever been before. woman’s quickness, that a display of anxiety 
She could see that he had changed greatly { only vexed him; so she got up as much of g 
during the past week. He was more restless {smile as she could manage, and said cheep. 
and excitable—neither ate or slept; and all her 3 fully, 
importunities and efforts to prepare some dainty “T began to think you were lost, Luke! Ty. 


that could tempt his palate, seemed only to dis- 
tress him. 


get some hot water, and I’ll make you a cup of 
tea.’ 
“T don’t want it,” he said, wearily; “let me 


pletely. She had tried everything in her power, } lie down.” 
and her last resources had given way so entirely He stretched himself on his bed, and Rhods 
that she really had no refuge left, except the { sat down by him, her fingers busy with some 
feminine one of tears, and that was new for } knitting, for she could not afford to waste time, 
Rhoda. ; however great might be her trouble. 

Only the night before, inspired by a happy; Luke lay there in silence, one arm thrown 
thought, she had made a hop pillow for Luke’s {half across his face; and a tlength Rhods 
bed, having faith that it would produce some }saw the great tears rolling slowly down his 


2 
3 
At last, one day, Rhoda broke down com- } 


soporific effect; but Luke had peevishly flung it 
on the floor, and asked her if she meant to suf- 
focate him. 

To be sure, a moment after, his natural good- 
ness of heart made him repent, and he ex- 
claimed, 

“IT didn’t mean it, Rhoda—I’m sorry! There, 
go to bed, dear; I dare say I shall sleep.” 

But he had not slept; for hours after Rhoda 
could hear him moving about. his little room, 
and every footfall seemed pressing directly on 
her anxious heart. She absolutely worked her- 
self into a nervous headache for the first time 
in her life; then she abused herself for being 
so helpless and miserable. 

Early in the morning she was up, regardless 
of the throbbing and beating in her temples as 
a Spartan could have been, and went about to | 





$ cheeks. 


She could not bear anything more. She fell 
on her knees by the bed, and put her arms 
about him, crying, 

‘What is it, Luke? Do tell me—I can under- 
stand; it breaks my heart to see you suffer so.” 

**You’re only too good to me, Rhoda,” he an- 
swered, still keeping his face hidden. “I’m 
ashamed to be such a baby; but I can’t help it. 
I’m so wretched—I’m so wretched.” 

‘“‘What has happened, Luke? I know it’s 
about her—do tell me.” 

“She’s gone, Rhoda: 
away.” 

“Gone? Where?” 

«“‘Out West, to live.” 

‘But they’ll come back some time, Luke— 
their home is here.” 


they’ve taken her 


prepare breakfast. She remembered a dish of | “Oh, Rhoda! there’s no comfort in that! I 


eggs and bread-crumbs, prepared in some pecu- 
liar way, that Luke had been fond of in his } 


‘ her 
childish days, and she tried her hand at that, Sor eat. 


$can’t believe it—I feel as if I should never see 


ragain. That is what ails me—I can’t sleep 
Oh! you don’t know, Rhoda—you don't 


and it looked so successful that her hopes began } know!” 


to rise. 
It was all of no use, however. 
her, and tried to eat; but the first mouthful § 


seemed chaking him, and he pushed the plate 
{kissed her, as he went on with his little reve- 
lations. 


away. 
“I can’t,” he said. 
T’ll be better soon.” 


“‘Don’t mind me, Rhoda, 


‘‘N—not from any p—personal experience,” 


Luke thanked ; i sobbed Rhoda; “but I love you so well I can 
‘ understand.” 


Luke threw his arm about her neck and 


“To-day I went to the rehearsal, but I 


He had gone away, and Rhoda sat down with ‘ couldn’t play—I got them to let me off. Sol 
the breakfast-dishes unwashed, and had a grand } started for her house; I knew one of the ser- 


cry all by herself, and felt the better for it, as} vants, and the old woman let me in. 


Ob, 
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Bhoda! she showed me all over it—such a ‘“‘That’s what we are to see,” said Rhoda, 
ovely place! Filled with pictures and flowers; ; nodding her head sagely. ‘You say they are 
snd in her father’s room there’s a portrait of } traveling about from one city to another— 
her—Rhoda, I went down on wy knees before } prema Columbus, St. Louis; and all the nest 
it.” g : of those ane that are just like Jonah’s gourd 

He broke off for an instant, but Rhoda soothed $ for growing.” 
him and whispered, “Yes. Well, what of it, Rhoda?” 

“Poor boy! poor boy!’ till he could control “I’ve been thinking, Luke—I don’t believe 
his voice sufficiently to go on. in having a head for nothing—and I’ve been 

«And her room—it’s like a fairy’s bower in 3 thinking ——” 
the theatre, Rhoda! All pink and silver; and 3 “Do go on, Rhoda!” 
her bird in its cage; the chair where she sits} You can play the violin like an engel— 
by the window, and Rhoda . $though it’s harps, I believe, that they use! 

“Yes, dear!” ; But no matter; you can play and sing—and 

“Qn the table there was a glove, and when ’ rather is a wonder, too, when I’m by to keep 
the woman wasn’t looking, I slipped it into my } him in the right way 
yest. See!” “Oh, Rhoda! when I’m so impatient!” 

He pulled out the tiny primrose-colored “I’m coming to it! I want you to start out 
glove, then hastily pushed it into its hiding- 3 and give concerts—there! We'll go to all the 
place again, as if it were too sacred even for 3 places where she is. They'll bring her to hear 
Rhoda’s eyes to behold. you; and you’ll see her every evening, besides 

He lay there, and told his sister the whole ; making such a lot of money that you'll be like 
story—the poor, pathetic little story, that meant { g prince.” 
so much to the dreaming, imaginative soul. «And I shall grow famous,” cried Luke, seiz- 

“I feel as if I should die if she staid away,” § ing her idea in a fullness and breadth which it 
he said. ‘had not possessed to her wed. “Oh, Rhoda! 

“When I know she is near, even if I don’t see ; 
her, it seems to give me new life; but to know 
that she is so far away, makes me feel as if } 
some chord in my heart was stretched until it § 
must break. I can feel it trembling to-night, 
Rhoda.” 

Rhoda did not attempt to argue with him. 
She listened patiently to it all, soothed and 
caressed him, until at length he grew quiet, 


we can do it—I know we can! 

“We will,” said Rhoda, stamping her foot, as 
if she defied fate itself to interfere with the 
plan. 

“It’s a heavenly thought,” Luke went on, in 
raptures at once. ‘You're like an angel to 
me, Rhoda! We will get ready and start aunt 
week. Father will ey ou can coax him.’ 

“Of course he'll go! Just the traveling will 


“Oh! I’m well now!” he exclaimed, springing 
off the bed; ‘‘you’ve cured me, Rhoda.” 

“T’ll believe that, if you’ll come and eat some 
inner,” Rhoda answered, cheerfully, while a 


Rhoda’s knitting was forgotten. She sat 
curled up in a little heap at the foot of the } 
bed, her forehead puckered into a score of 
wrinkles in her effort to devise some means 
which should bring a little comfort and hap- ; 
piness to her poor Luke. 

Suddenly her face brightened; she fairly 
clapped her hands noiselessly, and crept away { brought to him in his darkness. 
into the kitchen to keep the water hot ne “Yes, I can eat now,” he said. “I must 
Luke’s tea; sometimes muttering to herself in 3 get strong—I must practice, too. I'll begin 
@ congratulatory way, for she believed she saw | to- night. I wish father would come in; I want 
the light. $to hear what he thinks of it.” 

When she heard Luke stirring, she went back «‘ Just leave that io me,” returned Rhoda. “I’m 
to his room. ; going to be the agent and business manager of 

“Don’t get up yet,” she said, “I’ve some- this concern—you’ve too much music in your 
thing to say first. Now, Luke, you just listen to { head. I shall go and see Mr. Morse, the leader 
me. If you could see her, would you promise ; of the orchestra, to-morrow; he'll tell us just 
to get well?” ’ what to do.” 

“Indeed, I would!” he exclaimed. ‘But «And I shall see her, Rhoda! She likes 
what’s the good of talking that way—you know ; to hear me play—she’ll be sure to come. And 
I can’t.” $ when they applaud, Rhoda, she’ll be pleased, 


harp pain smote her heart as she watched his 
ushed cheeks and burning eyes, lighted up 
into new beauty by this precious hope she had 


3 
$ 
; 
| 
; 
and fell fast asleep. i be e good for you, Luke.” 
| 
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Perhaps she will feel I do it all for her. Oh, , grew more intense as she noticed how the dark 
Rhoda! Rhoda! you have made me so happy— } eyes brightened with unnatural lustre, and 
you have given me new life.” ; the fragile frame armed itself with a feversh 

And Rhoda smiled at him, and listened to his } strength which must freeze the very springs of 


fancies; but all the while the pain at her heart ‘ life itself. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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AN OLD MAN’S MEMORY. ‘ 








BY £. B. DIX. 


I've been afar in stranger lands, 
Have sought the wide world o'er; 
But ne’er have met the gentle hand 
T loved in days of yore, 
That hand once more upon my brow 
Would fill my life with flowers ; 
That band whose touch could soothe me now, 
As then, in childhood hours. 


Long years have fled since first I bent 
My childish knees in prayer; 

Long years of toil and labor spent— 
Long hours of cankering care; 

That place beside my mother’s knee, 
Where I in childhood grew, 

Brings dearer, holier, fonder joys, 
Its aspirations, too. 


I've felt the joys that others crave; 
Have known the sacred tie; 

But beaming smiles my mother gave, 
When youthful hopes beat high, 

Are dearer to my smitten heart, 
Than glory, gold, or fame; 

And youth again to life will start 
At that dear, cherished name. 


One drink from those sweet waters now, 

















Though weary life is almost spent, 
Its echoes come once more ; 

Bright, youthful hopes a moment lent, 
To gild the dark way o'er. 

My friends—my boyhood’s gentle friends— 
Come crowding in my heart; 

A light upon my path descends, 
And filleth every part. 

My youth, my bright, my early youth, 
Oh! give it back to me! 

Its many thoughts, its perfect truth, 
Its wild, sweet melody. 


My manhood's strength, and manhood’s power, 
How fast they pass away; 
A little span, a single hour— 
Then Nature's swift decay. 
Will memory still be with me there, 
When slily death comes on? 
Oh! shall I meet the friends of youth 
Upon that happier morn? 


Farewell! vain life! her gentle kiss 
I feel upon my lip; 

For there are brighter joys than this 
My spirit longs to sip; 

My mother greets her weary boy, 





Sends freshness o'er my life, From trials, toil, and pain; Wi 
In which I bathe my furrowed brow And, guided through celestial joys, 
Of weary, worldly strife. I am a child again. scarf 
broic 
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WHEN SHALL WE MEET AGAIN? out, 
cons 
BY J. W. MATTHEWS. an i 
thes 
SHA11 it be in the early morning, Or shall it be in the evening, of v 
When the dew-drops sparkle bright, ? When the sun has gone to rest, half 
And the first faint beams of the rising sun And clouds, as bright as our thought of Heaven, ores 
Are kissing away the night? Are floating in the West? 
Shall we wander then together, | Shall we wander then together, 
With never a thought of woe, § Beneath the silent moon, 
And bathe our foreheads with sunlit gems, { And never dream of the sorrowful hour 
As we used to years ago— $ Of our parting comes so soon— 
Shall it be then? Shall it be then? 
@r shall it be at noontime, Yes; let it be in the evening, 
When the sun,shines bright and warm, ; When the work of the day is done; 
And the quiet stillness of the air § For the morning and mid-day hours have work 
Seems like a fairy charm? Enough for every one. The 
Shall we wander then together, § We will wander then together, the 
In the quiet, shady dells, And talk as it pleases best; Eac 
And learn from the trees and flowers around, ; For the cares of day will all be gone, rou 
The lesson that Nature tells— The night is the time for rest— 7. 
Shall it be then? ; Yes ; let it be then. sill 
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WHITE CASH 


MERE SCARF. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





We give here a design for a very preity 
scarf, to be made of white cashmere, and em- 
broidered. 

This scarf is six inches broad. The cross 
threads, a quarter of a yard long, are drawn 
out, which forms the fringe. The embroidery 
consists of three narrow borders of colored silk 
an inch apart, and form the edge. Each of 
these contains three rows of chain-stitch, two 
of which lie close to each other, and the third 
half an inch higher. Between these rows is a 
cross-stitch, which is clearly shown in No. 2. 














The first border is worked with blue filoselle, 

the second of yellow, and the third of dark-red. 

Each chain-stitch line is of black silk. Four 

rounds of yellow silk, with a half circle of black 

silk, are worked at the under edge an inch high 
Vout. LIV.—20 





; over the last border in chain-stitch wound round 
and round. No. 8 represents one in the proper 








size. A tatted trefoil pattern of gold-colored 
silk cordon is fastened on to a‘crochet stalk of 
twelve chain, and sewn with one stitch on to the 
2 shawl. 

For each of these leaves, which lie close to- 
gether, tat seven double knots, seven picots, 
separated by three double knots, and again 
seven double knots. Hem the edges of the 
shawl with a narrow hem. 
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DIAGRAM FOR MANTELET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Ix the front of the number, we give engrav- ; he front and back are joined on the shoul- 
ings of the front and back of a new style man- } ders, the back is sewn into the top of the-waist- 
telet suitable for fall wear. We add here a ; band, and the basque or ¢eblier is then gathered 
diagram by which to cut it out. It will be seen ; and sewn to the’ bottom of the band like a skirt. 
that it consists of four pieces, which represent } There is no joining in the center either of the 
one-half of the mantelet—the front, the back, ; back or basque, therefore they must be cut 
the —— for the back, and the waistband. double in the paper. The notch on the edge of 
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the diagram, which represents the tabdlier, indi- ; telet to fit a medium-sized figure, two yards and 
eates where the gathering commences; the small } a quarter of silk will be required, nine yards 
piece that remains is left plain. The entire } of lace, and eighteen yards of rouleau. If pre- 
pasque should be sewn into twelve inches of } ferred, the tablier at the back may be open down 


the band, and if it is gathered it presents the } the center, or it may be made square. The 

















bouffant effect now so fashionable. 


band fastens in front with a rosette of ribbon, 
a satin button forming the center; another 
rosette is also added at the back. For a man- 


The waist- readiest plan is to cut the:pattern out in muslin, 


and try it on before making up the silk, as it is 
impossible to give patterns that will suit indivi- 
dual figures. 








HEDGEHOG PIN-CUSHION. 





‘ 
BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 





Marter1aLs.—Red cloth; little pieces of black 
velvet; gray alpaca; silk cordon in several 
bright colors; gold beads; emery. 

The Hedgehog Pin-cushion, represented in 
the design, is placed upon an elegant carpet, 
and makes a pretty ornament for the toilet- 
table. 

For the Hedgehog, which is made in two 
parts, take a piece of gray merino, three inches 
and a half long and two inches and a quarter 
broad, for the head end, which is pointed a 
quarter of an inch, and rounded off at the back. 

The second part, which is cut a little larger, 
has at the head part a covering a quarter of an 
inch long of black silk. 

Both halves aro lined with a strong lining, 
and stitched together at the edge. Then it is 
turned, and the empty space is filled with emery, 
and the remainder of the opening is sewn up. 





Two chalk beads serve for eyes, fastened in 
with pins; and two pins mark the snout. 
$ Four pieces are placed underneath for the 


‘feet. The upper part of the body is also stuck 
: with rows of pins (see design.) 

The oval red carpet is six inches long, and 
four inches and a quarter broad, and is orna- 
mented with an applique of black velvet and 
dark-yellow button-hole. stitch all round. There 
is also a lighter raised edge of twisted button- 
hole stitch. The stars are worked in a long 
kind of button-hole stitch, and ornamented with 
a few gold beads. 

The rounds are of white cloth, ornamented 
with blue silk stitches and gold beads, joined 
with green-twisted button-hole stitch. 

The ruche is of red worsted braid. The 
Hedgehog is fastened to the carpet upon a flat 








piece of cork. 








TOILET TRAVELING COMPANION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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MarTeriats.—Some striped ticking; Ameri- 
can cloth; warsted braid and bright-colored 
silks. 

Our large cut above gives the whole arrange- 
ment of this useful article. The cut ave annex 











PATTERN OF THE BORDER THE PROPER SIZE. 
gives the pattern of the border of the proper} 





} has a pocket for a comb, requires a piece of stuff 





on firmly with ‘herring-bone stitch, and then 
fastened to the American cloth, and afterward 
bound in with the whole. The cover-flap, which 


twelve inches long and two and a half inches 
broad, and is fastened with a fold on each eros 
side to make it roomy. The cover-flap igtwe 
inches and a half broad. A compartment 

little rounded, measuring five inches in} 
and five in breadth, is placed half an ineh 
the outer side on the pocket part. In the mié 
dle are four pockets with folds turning inward 
and fastened to the sides, which are five inches 
broad—the two larger ones four inches high, 
the two smaller ones about three inches and 
a half. The two large pockets for bottles, ete., 
have a stitched double flap in the middle, which 







size. For the ground, cut a straight piece of} closes with an eye and button. The flap, rounded 
the ticking twenty-four inches long, and six at the corner, is four inches and a quarter long 
inches and a half broad. The side intended; and three inches broad. Between the pockets 
for the cover must be a little rounded at the} is a strap stitched in the middle to make two 
corners. The American cloth for the inside} divisions for the handles of the brushes, ete. 
should be double. All the separate pockets are ; The whole is fastened together with a button 
bound with braid of a corresponding color, sewn and loop, or an India rubber band. 





TRAVELING COMPANION CLOSED, 
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TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 














To make the first trimming, tucks of the ma- silk or satin. The little points are lined with 
terial to be trimmed are folded and tacked upon stiff muslin, and also bound with satin. 
stiff muslin. The edge and loops are of black } The third trimming. The band and loops 
velvet, edged with white. $may be made of rouleaux of any material, and 
The second trimming. The straight band is ; narrow velvet is stitched upon them. These 
ste, of the same material as the dress, bound with S are neat and tasty trimmings. 








PEN-WIPER, WITH CLOTH FLOWERS—APPLIQUE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Marerrats.—Dark cloth or velvet ground; ? to it is also dark-red, and is cut in rounds a 
little pieces of bright-colored cloth; some bright- { little smaller than the star flower, with very 
colored silk; lining, ete. ; deeply-cut leaves, which are laid together four- 

The design represents the Pen-wiper in the ;fold and then fastened. The two five-leaved 
proper size; but, enlarged, it would make a } flowers, including the buds, are dark-blue, with 
pretty mat. The eight-leaved star flower, with i white stitches and knots; the next star, with a 
dark veins, is dark-red, with black silk stitches { full tuft of stamens, of close knots, and the buds, 
and knots; the half-closed flower lying next ‘are yellow. The remaining white — con- 








TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 





sist of two four-leaved rounds fastened over } Pen-wiper has also another rather smaller rouni 
each other with yellow stitches and knots. ; of cloth, and six to eight layers of crape serv 
Green silk stitches form the tendrils, stalk, ;to make a flower of the button. This mayb 
and calyx of the little buds. The large calices in any color, according to taste. When com 
are, as well as the foliage, in green cloth. The ‘ pleted, is very pretty. 





TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 


Aut dresses are trimmed so much that ladies ; together on the wrong side, stitched and turned. 
are constantly seeking new trimmings. Accord- ; Beads are sewn on according to design. 
ingly we give, above, two very pretty designs. } In the second, the material of the dress 
In the first, the broad band in the middle is of { may be cut according to the design we give, 
black velvet, ornamented with beads. The little } and bound with silk or satin of a contrasting 


points may be of satin or silk. They are run ; color. 





SILK CRAVAT. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Sitx of any color may be chosen. The cravat 
is lined with sarsnet and bound with velvet, in 
the form shown in the engraving. It is very 
pretty for half-mourning, and may then be made 


in gray or white silk, and be bound with black 


gros-grains cut on the cross. The fringe is of 
fine purse-silk, knotted together, as shown in 
the design. 





CROCHET LACE. 
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Tue cotton must be chosen to suit the mate- } 


rial to be trimmed. 
The middle stripe is worked across in rows 


forward and backward, separately first. For each 


row crochet * four chain, two treble, three chain, 
two treble, and repeat from *, turning the work. 


The four treble of each following row must 
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ist row: Alternately, four chain and oné 
double; the latter is worked in the outer scal- 
lop consisting of four chain; over this row 
work a simple interrupted treble row. This 
forms a pretty insertion without the under 
scallops at the edge, which consist of four 
chain; upon these, returning, one double, one 


come between the four treble of the preceding } treble, one double-treble to each second treble 


Tow, as shown in the design. 
Tows are worked on both sides. 


The remaining } of the preceding row; loop on the scallop by 


one double. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


A Worp Asovut THE StyLes.—It may seem strange, at first 
thought, that a magazine of fashion should object to some 
of the prevailing styles. But any magazine of real merit is 
as much bound to give its opinion on the beauty of a new 
fashion, as it is to record the advent of such a fashion. 
Hence, we have a word to say, this month, about the panier. 

These pages were the first, in this country, to herald this 
new style, and to give engravings by which it could be un- 
derstood. We introduced it in our June number, published 
early in May. We see that some of our cotemporaries, like 
Rip Van Winkle, are just waking up, rubbing their eyes, 
and discovering that such a fashion has come in; for in their 
late numbers they print the same engravings which we gave 
to the public nearly six months ago. Meantime, all the 
more fashionable ladies, in our great cities, have been wear- 
ing the panier, or imitations of it. One of the most popular 
modifications is that represented in the central figure, in a 
green dress, in our steel plate for this month, and it is, per- 
haps, as pretty as any costume which has come out. 

The panier, or something like it, has, in fact, become in- 
dispensable. When dresses began to grow “skimper and 
skimper,” every one saw what was coming. It was impos- 
sible that a very narrow skirt, unrelieved by anything, 
could long prevail. Modesty forbade it. The hips must be 
draped in something. The first idea of the pannier was, 
however, not graceful. But it has since been improved 
upon, and the fail fashions, in this respect, are certainly 
prettier than the spring ones. Too many dresses, however, 
make the figure look larger about the hips than at the 
feet. This is a mistake against good taste. The most popu- 
lar fashion is that which recalls the days of Marie Antoi- 
nette, when the skirt fell nearly straight from the hips. 


But we should prefer to have it expand somewhat, as in the { 


central figure already mentioned, and in others we give. A 
very good pattern for a panier petticoat has come out, mean- 
time, of which we give an engraving in the present number. 

Some ladies wear their short dresses too short. Three 
inches, at furthest, is the proper length from the ground: 
even this, in many cases, is too much. What is wanted is 
to have the dress short enough not to touch the ground in 
any event, and two inches will generally effect this. Many 
young ladies, however, are tempted by the idea of showing 
off a pretty pair of boots, and so have their walking dresses 
made excessively short. Now there is not one girl out of 
five, even in America, who can stand the test of this free 
exposure of the foot and ankle. Even in those who can, 
the fashion has an air of being “fast.” That, at least, is our 
opinion. 

Womanty Sports, such as croquet, riding on horseback, 
rowing, bowling, skating, etc., are becoming every year 
more popular. 
quiring greater breadth of chest, elasticity of carriage, and 
general vigor of constitution, The sex is beginning to find 
out that even the intellect, to say nothing of other charms, 
is improved by judicious out-of-door exercise. The ideal 
fine lady of the last generation, a woman with pale cheeks, 
hollow chest, and bulging forehead, has passed away, never, 
we hope, to return. Consumption and early death was 
Nature's protest and revenge against such mistaken ideals. 


“Our Coox-Boox.”—The Washington (0.) Register says :— 
“The receipts of Peterson are adapted particularly for this 
season of the year, and are worth five times the subscription 


price.” 
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American women, in consequence, are ac- ? 


A Lavenaste Incrpent happened, lately, at one of th 
receptions of the British Queen. Ladies, on such Occasions, 
have to wear trains to their dresses. These trains are cg, 
ried over the left arm till they reach the door of the apart. 
ment, in which the Queen stands waiting to receive thog 
who desire to be presented to her. Here two pages remoy 
the train from the arm, and the lady walks on with th 
train trailing behind her. On this occasion, the train hag 
been made of too thin a silk, which had not been lined. Jt 
was a hot summer day, and the windows were open. Just 
when the train had been removed from the arm, and ought 
to have been well spread out on the ground, the wind took 
the unlucky garment angl raised it in the air, where it fint 
tered over the head of the wearer like a peacock’s tail. Ip 
vain the pages, with their gold-headed sticks, strove to lead 
it in the direction it ought to have gone; the more they 
flapped the higher it seemed to go, and under these very 
peculiar circumstances the unfortunate lady had to make 
her debut before royalty.” 


> 


To Crean Km Gioves.—A subscriber asks for a good rm 
ceipt for this purpose. The most available is to have ready 
a little new milk in one saucer and a piece of brown soap 
in another, and a clean cloth or towel, folded three or four 
times. On the cloth spread out the glove smooth and neat, 
Take a piece of flannel, dip it in the milk, then rub offs 
good quantity of soap to the wetted flannel, and commence 
$ to rub the glove toward the fingers, holding it firmly with 
the left hand. Continue this process until the glove, if 
white, looks of a dingy yellow, though clean ; if colored, til 
it looks dark and spoiled. Lay it to dry, and the operator 
will soon be gratified to see that the old gloves look nearly 
{ new. They will be soft, glossy, smooth, and elastic. 





American SocraL Lire improves, year by year, becoming 
less coarse and vulgar. There are ten families of culture 
now where there was one thirty years ago. Books and 
periodicals are to be seen on the center-tables of almost 
every family; and on the walls, engravings, or even pictures, 
Manners, too, are better. There is less loud talking, lew 
boisterous mirth, less silly giggling among girls and women, 
and certainly less rudeness of manner, and less drinking 
among men. 
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ReaD With Propriery.—The Shelbyville (Iil.) Times 
§ speaking of this Magazine, says:—“The stories are not of 
$ that blood-love-and-thunder kind so often met with now 
3 days, but are chaste and elevating in their character. Such 
$ stories as a wife, mother, sister, or daughter, can read with 
$ propriety.” 

BeGin at Once to get up clubs for 1869. Every year we 
receive letters, saying that a larger club could have been 
got up, if the writer had begun earlier. We will always 
send a specimen, gratis, (if asked,) when it is to be used in 
getting up a club. 


Q 


; Brive Dress Coats for gentlemen are coming into fashion 
5 again, after having been out of style for nearly a generation. 
; They have gilt buttons, and are worn with a white, or buff- 
$ colored waistcoat. 

Sm Nog.’s Herr increases in interest and power. It will 
be finished in the December number. We shall have & 
novelet from this author in 1869.] 
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A New Premium Enaravine.—For 1869 we shall have a Beppo: the Conscript. By T. A. Trollope. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
pew premium engraving, (large-sized, foy framing,) which we } Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Another of those 
shall give, as usual, to persons getting up clubs. Itis called } charming novels of Italian iife, for which this author has 
&The Star of Bethiehem,” and is after a picture by Gerome, $ become so celebrated. “Beppo” is better than “Gemma,” 
the celebrated French artist. It represents the wise men } and not inferior to “Marietta.” Its descriptions of Italian 
of the East, with their train of camels, traversing the desert, } scenery, of the habits of the people, and of their social, po- 
in the solemn, Oriental night, guided by the star, which, as ? litical, and intellectual condition, are vivid and accurate; 
Scripture says, “went before them till it came and stood } while the narrative, from first to last, is full of incident and 
over where the young child was.” The picture is impres. * interest, and often absorbingly so. Many of the chapters 
sive and grand beyond description. The subject is one that , are as finely told as anything in modern fiction. The story 
appeals to every human heart. We hope to introduce this hinges on the conscription, which is analogous to what is 
beautiful engraving into tens of th ds of households, ? called drafting in the United States. This, especially in the 
It is far preferable to “ Washington Parting from his Gene- } Romagna, where the scene of the tale is told, is very un- 





nas,” or to the “ Bunyan” mezzotints, fine as they are. We 
will send it, postage paid, carefully wrapped on a roller. 
When framed and hung up, it will be an ornament to any 
parlor. A little exertion in getting subscribers for “ Peter. 
ga” will entitle any person to a copy of this valuable en- 
gnving gratis. Our Prospectus, for 1869, will appear in full 

5 

3 


5 


a the cover of the November number ; but, meantime, secure 
as many subscribers as you can, before canvassers for other 
periodicals get round. You need not hesitate to assure your 
frends that nowhere else will they get as much for their ; 
money. Everybody should take “ Peterson,” no matter what ; 
other magazine they take. 

Tax Youna Arcuirect is as grave and earnest as if he 
was laying the foundation of a nation, instead of a house of 
dominoes. Isn't it a capital picture? 


A 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Earthly Paradise. A Poem. By William Morris, } 
attr of “The Life and Death of Jason.” 1 vol., 12 mo. } 
Baton: Roberts Brothers—The author of this fine poem is } 
already well known to admirers of good poetry. His “ Life ; 
ai Death of Jason,” though somewhat monotonous, was } 
fullof genius. But “The Earthly Paradise” shows a great $ 
advance. In every respect it is more mature. It is eminently $ 
objective. Now the fault of the age, so far as poetry is } 
concerned, is excessive subjectivity. Writers, so to speak, 
turn themselves and their ailments inside out, like beggars } 
oman Italian highway. We are tired of this exposure of $ 
mental sores. We are glad, for one, to turn away from such ; 
spiritual dissection-rooms, and catch the fresh, free breath of 
nature, as it blows through these poems, fragrant with ; 
thyme, and clover, and wild hill-grasses. Only the very } 
greatest souls succeed in subjective poetry, and fur a geue- ; 
ration we have chiefly had the puniest imitators. We wel- 
come, therefore, the advent of a poet of another school. 
We believe, too, that the age is prepared for the change. 
After the pages on pages of toilsome word-painting, which } 
characterize the now fashionable poets, it is delightful to see } 
howa few bold strokes, in the hands of Mr. Morris, bring ; 
tascene. The life, and color, and movement of external ; 
things “stir and penetrate him,” as Professor Morley has 
Observed, just as they stir and penetrate the painter. He 
looks on nature with a fresh and simple spirit, and repre- 
sents what be sees with wonderful precision and truth. 

The Dower House. By Annie Thomas. 1 vol.,8 vo. New ; 
York: Harper & Brothers—This is by the author of “Denis 
Donne,” “Theo Leigh,” etc., etc. It is very fair reading, but, } 
like the later novels of many other fertile writers, shows 
signs of approaching exhaustion. 

Cape Cod and All Along Shore. By Charles Nordhoff. 1 
wl,12mo, New York: Harper & Brothers.—A neat volume } 
of excellent stories, illustrating the peculiarities of Cape Cod } 
and other sea-coast localities. Very good reading. 


. popular; and it is quite a common thing for the young men 


to escape from it by flying to the hills and becoming out- 
laws. The volume is handsomely printed. 


Hans Breitmann’s Party. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson @ Brothers.—We believe we violate no confidence 
in saying that the anonymous author of this volume is Mr. 
Charles G. Leland, of Philadelphia. The book, which is 
named after the principal poem, is a collection of German 
macaronic verses, that “bubble over,” to use the words of a 
cotemporary, “with a rich vein of grotesque humor, ex- 
hibiting a rare facility in handling the comic phrases of 
both the English and the German languages.” The blunders 
in pronunciation are excessively fanny, and cannot fail to 
make the reader laugh heartily. Mr. Leland is favorably 
known ac the author of “ Meister Karl,” and the translator 
of “ Heine’s Poems,” and unites the most thorough scholar- 
ship to intellectual abilities of a very high order. The 
volume is handsomely printed. 


Across The Atlantic. Twenty-five Letters from Europe. 
By Charles H. Haesiler, M.D. 1 vol..12mo. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson & Brethers.—The author of these letters is a 
resident of Pottsville, Pa. He has succeeded in imparting 
interest to a very threadbare subject, by the manner in 
which he treats it, and by his happy selection of topics. His 
book is a better one even than that of Dr. Bellows, which is, 
after this, the best we have seen lately. The volume is hand- 
somely printed. 


The New Testament History. Edited by William Smith, 
LL.D. With Maps and Woodcuts. 1 vol..12mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—The editor of this work, Dr. William 
Smith, is classical examiner in the University of London, 
and is in other respects also admirably qualified for the task 
he has undertaken. The introduction, connecting the Old 
and the New Testaments, adds greatly to the value of the 
book. It is avery valuable work. The volume is a large 
duodecimo, and is neatly printed and bound. 

First Principles of Popular Education and Public In- 
struction. By S. S. Randall. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers—The author of this book, being the 
Superintendent of Public Schools of the city of New York, 
is a very competent person to write on the subject he has 
chosen. We find the work an excellent one. 

Josh Billings on Ice, and Other Things. With Comic Illus- 
trations by J. H. Howard. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: G. 
W. Carleton d& Co.—One of those books, so popular lately, 
in which the humor principally depends on mis-spelling. 
“Josh Billings” has considerable reputation, and in this 
volume we have some of his raciest sketches. 

The Count of Moret. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—The novels of Dumas, 
in their way, are, after all, among the very best. They are 
always full of life and motion. This is one of the most 
absorbing of his later fictions. 

Harpers’ Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion is now 


The White Scalpers. By Gustave Aimard. 1 vol., 8 vo. } completed, Nos, 33, 34, and 35 having appeared about a 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A story of the Indian ; month ago. The maps, plans, scenes, and portraits, to say 
frontier, told with great animation and vigor. ’ nothing of the text, make this a very valuable work... 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

“Waar tHe Epirors Say or “Perersoy.”"—Now is the 
time to begin getting up clubs for “Peterson's Magazine” 
for the year 1869. Every lady should subscribe. 
other periodical do the editors speak so favorably. Says the 
Warren (I!1.) Sentinel :—* It is the cheapest and best in the 
United States. 
‘Peterson.’ 
to lose it.” 
son keeps a year ahead of his rivals in variety and quality 
of reading matter, engravings, and, above all, the fashions. 
Let every lady in the land subscribe.” Says the Clarksville 
(0.) Sentinel:—* A real literary gem.” 
ton (Wis.) Democrat :—“ Without exception the best ladies’ 
Magazine published in the world.” The Winchester (Ky.) 
Democrat says:—‘The fashion-plates are superb.” The 

Brunswick (Md.) Brunswicker says:—“ Every lady should 
have this Magazine.” The Bellefonte (Pa.) Watchman 
says:—“ This periodical, for the price, cannot be excelled in 
the world. Its fashion-plates are always reliable; its en- 
gravings are perfect, and all of its tales, sketches, poetry, 


etc., are prepared with care and with an idea to make it a 


suitable companion for any member of any family.” The 
Springfield (O.) Republican says:—‘The fashion-plate is 
gorgeous, the accompanying designs multitudinous, and 
the reading matter the best of its kind.” Says the Liberty 
(Mo.) Union:—“A great favorite with ladies of taste and 
fashion.” Hundreds of similar notices are received every 
month. 


THe CaTALoGve or CHEAP and entertaining books, fur- 
nished by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, is, without question, 
the largest and best of its kind in the United States. It 
embraces the works of Dickens, Scott, D’Israeli, Marryatt, 
Dumas, Grey, Stephens, Lee Hentz, Pardoe, Wilkie Collins, 


Sue, Southworth, and a score of other popular writers of 


fiction. Their “Library of American Humor” contains all 
the best humorous novels written in this country, including 
the “Major Jones” series, “The Charcoal Sketches,” by 
Joseph C. Neal, the American “Joe Miller,” etc., etc. T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers also publish Frank Forester’s raciest 
works—* The Quorndon Tlounds,” “The Warwick Wood- 
lands,” “My Shooting Box,” etc., etc. All these publica- 
tions are for sale by all booksellers. Or persons can send 
for a catalogue and select what they wish, when it will be 
supplied direct by the publishers. Address, T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


LETTERS INTENDED FOR THIS MAGAZINE must be addressed 
either to Charles J. Peterson, or to Peterson's Magazine. 
There is no business connection between C. J. Peterson and 
the book-publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Attention 
to this notice will prevent many mistakes. 


For Brack Worms AND PIMPLES oN THE Face, use Jerry's 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order from druggists, or 
Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond street, New York. 


“THis QUEEN OF THE MAGAZINES,” says the Lincoln (TIIl.) 
Intelligencer, “is before us, as usual, filled with the choicest 
literature. Every lady should take Peterson's: it is so nice” 


. 


For Moth PatcHEes, FRECKLES AND TAN on the Face, use 
Perry's “Moth and Freckle Lotion.” Order from druggists 
everywhere. 


Tae American TEA Company still holds out extraordinary 
inducements to the public. 


Ir You Want a Nice Bronze Crocs, try the American 
lock Company. 


You Cannor Sprxp Two Dotiars in any way so economi- 
cally as by subscribing to “ Peterson’s Magazine,” 


Of no 


Ladies say they couldn’t get along without 
We would feel lonesome ourselves if we were 
The St. Peter (Minn.) Advertiser says :—“ Peter- 


Says the Darling- 
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THE GARDEN, ETC. 


ANoTHER hopeful autumn labor is the planting bulbs fy 
spring flowering. Early in October this work should by 
commenced, for the weather soon begins to get w ‘ 
wet days prevent amateur gardening, and so it is wise » 
take the early part of the month for planting crocuses 
snow-drops, scillas, late and early tulips, and, if we like t 
risk the winter, ranunculuses and double anemones, These 
last are, however, better deferred till February, as a seven 
winter kills them, if a wet autumn has set them a-growing 
and they have got their leaves above ground. The 
other work that remains is lifting and potting the gree 
house plants, cutting down flowering stems, dividing rooy 
of herbaceous plants, transplanting shrubs, and the usm 
routine occupations of putting beds and borders in winte 
order. Stocks and wall-flowers, for spring flowering, should 
be planted out now, and everything about the garden pre 
mises made and kept as tidy as possible. Still—look fp. 
ward hopefully as we will, work cheerily on as we may, and 
enjoy as we can and ought the many beauties that autum 
brings—her bright, clear days, the brilliant coloring of 
tree and shrub, the rich array of scarlet berries—still they 
is no denying that late in autumn, our hearts feel saddenej 
at the decay and death around us, and most poople feel its 
season of pensive retrospect rather than of cheerful looking 
forward. Rain and wind do their wild work among tre 
and flowers, the walks are littered with damp, decaying 
leaves, and the last lingering blossoms hang wet and hem 
on their stalks, and Tennyson's mournfully beautiful lig 
are realized vividly as we stroll around our garden, 


“A spirit haunts the year’s last hours, 
Dwelling amid these yellow bowers: 
To himself he talks. 
For at eventide, listening earnestly, 
At his work you may hear him sob and sigh, 
In the walks. 
Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers: 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave in the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily.” 

Amid all the decay and death of this season, few thing, 
to the ordinary observer, are more repulsive than the rapid 
growth of fungi; on trees, on grass-plots, and borders, thee 
evil-repnted things spring up, adding, by their slimy and 
poisonous appearance, to the desolate feeling of dreary 
autumn days. Yet, see what a poetical charm can be throw 
around even these by one who, in an earnest study of Gods 
works, has learned to call nothing “common or unclean.” 

“Fungi are intimately associated with autumn; unrobel 
prophets, that see no sad visions themselves, but that bring 
to us thoughts of change and decay. Indeed, so close # 
this association, that they may be called autumn’s peculiar 
plants. The blue-bell still lingers in the sod, and in the 
woods a few bright but evanescent and scentless flowen 
appear, but fungi and fruits form the wreath that encircle 
the sober and melancholy brow of autumn: fruits, the death 
of flower-life: fungi, the resurrection of plant-death. This 
tribe of plants comes in at a peculiarly seasonable time, when 
the more aristocratic members of the vegetable kingdom 
have departed, leaving the favorite haunts of the botanist 
bare and destitute of interest. Their collection in the field, 
and the study of their peculiarities in the closet, will furnish 
ample occupation of a most absorbing and fascinating nature 
during the whole season.” 

Thus even the damp, dull days of autumn may prodace 
pleasure in our garden, even in what makes it dreary, and 
it is wise to look on the bright side, and to dwell rather @ 
the changing glories of the season, and the clear brightnes 
of its days and moonlight nights, than in the sadder veil 
which it naturally suggests, 

Amongst the closing pleasures of autumn is to be nui 
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wee 
pered the getting our bedded-out plants safely lifted and 
secured in the green-house for next year's use. The posses- 
sion of even a small green-house isa source of great winter 
enjoyment, and it enables us to keep through that time 
most of the more, tender, and all the half-hardy plants that 
make the garden gay in summer. Little heat is necessary 
for these; the fire need only be kindled in frost, or now and 
then to dry the house when damp (our great winter enemy( 
threatens to kill our favorites. Those who have not a green- 
house, may manage to keep the plants alive in frames; but 
these need to be attended to, both as respects covering the 
glass in frost, and admitting air daily in fine weather; and, 
somehow or other, this part of amateur gardening seems 
generally apt to be neglected. 

About the end of autumn is a good time for transplanting 
and dividing plants that have outgrown the proper dimen- 
sions, rearranging the borders, and carrying out any altera- 
tions that have been planned during summer. It requires 
some patience to wait till October or November for these 
changes; and, no doubt, it is not so pleasant to execute them 
then as it would be in finer weather; but the impatience 
that leads one to do things at a wrong season generally brings 
its own punishment: the transplanted shrubs wither, or get 
such a check in their growth, that more time is lost in the 
end by our indiscreet haste. This pleasant part of our work 
may be prolonged during the fine days of early winter. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Foop ror Inrants. No. I.—It cannot be doubted that the 
proper food for the infant is the milk of the mother, or of a 
properly chosen substitute, since it is that which Nature 
has provided, and the propriety of the plan is attested by 
miversal experience. This should, if possible, be the sole 
fod until the infant has attained to at least three months 
ofage. After the age of three months circumstances occur 
which render it advisable not to depend entirely upon that 
source. Such are—the drain upon. the mother, the conve- 
aience of being able to leave the infant for a few hours when 
necessary, the possibility of failure of the supply from ill- 
hess or other cause, and the deterioration in the quality of 
the mother’s milk, which always occurs after a certain 
number of months. But, in the absence of any imperative 
teason to the contrary, the infant may be fed by the mother 
or nurse entirely until it has attained to nine or ten months 
ofage; or it may be partly fed from other sources after three 
months of age, at the discretion of the mother. 

The most common reasons for feeding an infant are defi- 
cient supply of milk on the part of the mother or nurse, 
and deterioration in the quality of the milk. The former 
will be evident on careful observation of the want of satis- 
faction on the part of the infant; and if prolonged, it will 
be further evidenced by loss of health. The latter is not so 
readily ascertained; but if the infant do not thrive, or is 
peevish, and no other cause is evident, it is always wise to 
assume that the mother’s or nurse’s milk is at fault; and 
this will be the more likely if the health or the state of con- 
stitution of the mother is not good, and if the infant be over 
six months of age. This fact is not so well understood by 
mothers and nurses as it should be, and, in the absence of 
improvement in the nutrition of the infant, it is advanta- 
geous to seek another nurse, or to obtain another supply of 


When food other than the mother’s or the nurse’s miik is 
tequired, it should be milk only; that is to say, it should 
consist of milk, without the addition of bread, arrow-root, 
flour, biscuit, or any other substance whatever, except 
suger. The reasons for this are, that the milk still con- 
tains all the elements of nutrition required by the child, 
and that the absence of a nitrogenous principle in the 
juices of the stomach and bowels of the infant, either 


5 entirely prevents the transformat‘o. of starchy food, or very 
greatly lessens it. When infants have been fed with flour, 
it will be found that the stools are much larger than is 
proper for an infant, and, in fact, that the starchy matter is 
passing off unused. This is a constant source of derange- 
ment of the liver, and a frequent cause of fits. But much 
more to be reprehended is the plan of feeding an infant with 
sop, consisting of bread, or biscuit, with water and sugar, 
and with only a very small quantity, if any, of milk added; 
for as the foods other than milk and sugar are not digested, 
and as the quantity of milk is insufficient alone to support 
the infant, it follows that starvation, or some approach 
thereto, must occur. Again, some feed infants on cream 
and water, in the belief that they are thus offering a food 
richer than milk, but in so doing they fall into grievous 
error, and the child rapidly pines away. The explanation 
is, that the cream is composed entirely of fat, except the 
small quantity of milk which accompanies cream when 
skimmed off the milk; and fat by itself is totally inadequate 
to sustain life. It has been already shown that milk con- 
tains casein, or cheese, in large quantity, with sugar, and 
numerous important salts besides the fat, and all these are 
necessary to nutrition and growth. 

Various attempts have been made to provide a kind of 
milk which shall nearly resemble the mother’s milk, and it 
does not seem unreasonable to do so. Thus, as cow’s milk 
contains more butter and casein, and less sugar than the 
mother’s milk, it is advised to dilute cow's milk with water, 
to the extent of one-third, and even of two-thirds, and to 
add a quantity of sugar, either the cane sugar in common 
use, or the sugar which is obtained from milk. Others 
select ass’s milk, because it contains very much less butter 
and casein, and very much more sugar than are found in 
cow's milk; but ass’s milk is also much poorer than the 
mother’s milk in butter and casein, and richer in sugar. 
Goat’s milk is more readily obtainable in a few parts of the 
country, and it is commen to use it in substitution of, or in 
addition to, cow’s milk. It exceeds cow's milk in butter 
and casein, but is somewhat inferior in sugar; and hence it 
may be said to have the supposed defects of cow's milk in 
an exaggerated degree. Moreover, it has a peculiar and not 
agreeable odor, arising from a peculiar acid (hircic acid) 
which is present in the butter. Ewe’s milk is a very rich, 
thick, and agreeable milk, containing more butter and 
much more casein than are found in cow’s milk, and having 
an equal proportion of sugar. Hence, if dilution of cow's 
milk be necessary, it is much more important that ewe’s 
milk should be mixed with water. 

Generally speaking, however, wherever milk is obtain- 
able, it is that of the cow, and if that of asses could also be 
obtained with facility, it would be wise to use each in equal 
parts. Ass’s milk is insufficient food when taken alone. If 
the cow’s milk be pure and good, it is wise to dilute it to 
the extent of one-third, and to add fine sugar to it; but if it 
be not very good, or if it be that which is supplied in towns, 
it is usually much better to give it without further dilution. 
This must, however, depend somewhat upon the state of the 
constitution and health of the infant, for if they are robust, 
the dilution will be better borne than if they are feeble and 
the infant be not fat; also upon the age of the infant, for it 
will bear stronger food as it advances toward one year of 
Some persons think it very important that the sugar 
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age. 
which is used should be the sugar obtained from milk, and 
thence called sugar of milk; but as the nutritive properties 
of sugar of milk and ordinary sugar are the same, and as 
the object of sweetening the milk is more readily.effected by 
the use of ordinary loaf-sugar, the latter is, perhaps, prefer- 
able. 

The most convenient mode of administering the food is 
by the bottle, with a syphon-tube, with a cow’s-teat for the 
nipple, great care being taken to wash the bottle inside and 
outside, twice or thrice a day, with hot water, and to keep 
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the teat very sweet and clean. When the teat is kept in 
gin and water, or spirits of wine and water, the greatest $ 
pains must be used to wash all the spirit off it on each occa- 
sion of its use, since a portion of the spirit becomes incor- 
porated with the teat, and it is a substance injurious to the } 
health of the infant. The India rubber teats are largely ; 
used, but they cannot be kept so clean and so free from dis- } 
agreeable flavor as the cow’s teat; yet, in the absence of the ° 
latter, they must be used, and great care exercised, by wash- } 
ing daily, to keep them in a state fit for use. A sour or foul 
state of the bottle or teat is a very frequent cause of loss of 
the appetite and health of the infant. 

When the infant is partially fed with cow's milk, it is 
most convenient for it to take it during the day-time, and 
to have the comfort and advantage of the mother’s or nurse’s 


milk during the night; but where the mother’s milk is in- } 


sufficient to supply the wants of the infant during the whole 
night, it is better to feed it before the mother retires to rest, 
and again in the early part of the morning. 

The milk should always be administered, not merely new- 
milk warm, but of the temperature of the infant’s body, or 
nearly so, and the temperature maintained so long as the 
infant is taking the milk. This can be the most conve- 
niently effected by immersing the bottles in water of the 
temperature of ninety-eight degrees, or one hundred degrees. 
It is particularly necessary in cold weather, and rests upon 
the fact that the temperature of the infant should be main- 
tained; and therefore heat should be given to, rather than 
taken from it. Great care, however, must be taken that the 


temperature of the milk does not exceed ninety-eight degrees ¢ 


to one hundred degrees. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

B@~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Tomato-Soup.—Wash, scrape, and cut small the red part 
of three large carrots, three heads of celery, four large 
onions, and two large turnips; put them into a sauce-pan, 
with a tablespoonful of butter and half a pound of lean, 
new ham; let them stew very gently for an hour; then add 
three quarts of brown gravy soup and some whole black 
pepper, with eight or ten ripe tomatoes; let it boil an hour 
and a half, and pulp it through a sieve; serve it with fried 
bread cut in dice. 

A Cheap and Wholesome Soup.—One gallon of cold water, 
one pound of beef, and two tablespoonfuls of rice. Let this 
boil, then add an onion or two, or three leeks; boil an hour. 
Peel and slice eight potatoes; wash them in warm water; 
add them to the soup, with a seasoning of salt and pepper; 
stir it frequently; boil another hour, and then serve. 

Soup of Roast-Veal and Chicken-Bones make a very nice 
soup, boiled with vegetables; but add a handful of macaroni; 
break it up fine, and boil the soup half an hour after it is 
putin. Color the soup with a little soy or catchup, 


FISH. 


A Sea-Coast Pie-—Maving boiled a sufficient number of ; § 


crabs or lobsters, extract all the meat from the shells, and 
cut it into mouthfuls. Have ready some fine large oysters 


drained from the liquor. Cover the bottom and sides of a { 


deep dish with puff-paste, and put in a thick layer of crab 
or lobster, seasoned with a little Cayenne pepper and a little 
grated lemon-peel, and mixed with some hard-boiled yolk 
of egg, crumbled fine, and, moistened with fresh butter. 
Next, put a close layer of oysters, seasoned with pounded 
mace and grated nutmeg. Lay some bits of butter rolled 


in flour on the top of the layer. Proceed in this manner ( 
with alternate layers of crab, or lobster, and of oysters, till 
the dish is nearly full, Then pour in at the least a tea ‘ 


Anne 
‘ cupful or more of the oyster-liquor, with an equal qu 


: of rich cream. Have ready a thick lid of puff-paste ; put itow 


: the pie, pressing the edges closely so as to unite them all 
; round, and notch them handsomely. Make a wreath ot 
leaves cut out of paste, and a flower or knat for the center; 
place them on the top crust, and bake the pie well. While 
3 it is baking, prepare some balls made of chopped oysters, 
< ‘ grated bread-crumbs, powdered nutmeg or mace, and grated 
; > lemon-peel, with a little beaten yolk of egg to bind together 
; the other ingredients. Having fried these balls in butter, 
3 drain them, and when the pie is baked, lay a circle of them 
? round the top, between the border of paste-leaves and the 
center knot. This pie will be found so fine that it ought to 
be baked in a dish which will contain a large quantity. 
Oyster-Patties in Batter —Make a batter with the yolk of 
one egg, (or more, according to the quantity of oysters you 
$ intend to prepare,) a little nutmeg, some beaten mace, a 
$ little flour, and a little salt ; dip in the oysters, and fry them 
; in lard to a nice light brown. If preferred, a little parsley 
, 
: 


may be shred very fine, and mixed with the batter. The 
: batter may also be made thicker, and formed into the shape 
$ of a patty, or put into a small tin mould, the oyster being 
$ dropped in and covered over, and the whole baked as a put 
; ding would be. 

Potted Salmon.—Salmon, pounded mace, cloves, and pep 
per to taste, three bay leaves, quarter of a pound of butter, 
Skin the salmon, and clean it thoroughly by wiping witha 
$ cloth, (water would spoil it ;) cut it into square pieces, which 
} rub with salt; let them remain till thoroughly drained, thea 

lay them in a dish with the other ingredients, and bake, 

When quite done, drain them from the gravy, press into 

pots for use, and when cold, pour over clarified butter. 





ae 


Giblet-Pie—Wash and clean your giblets, put them ina 
stew-pan, season with pepper, salt, and a little butter rolled 
in flour; cover them with water, stew them till they aw 
very tender. Line the sides of your pie-dish with paste, pat 
in the giblets, and if the gravy is not quite thick enough, 
add a little more butter rolled in flour. Let it boil ones, 
pour in the gravy, put on the top crust, leaving an opening 
in the center of it in the form of a square; ornament this 
with leaves of the paste. Set the pie in the oven, and when 
the crust is done take it out. 

Sea-Pie of Veal—Take a scrag, breast, or neck of veal; 
cut it into slices about an inch thick; fry some slices of salt 
pork in an iron pot; flour the veal, lay it into the hot fat, 
and let it brown a little; add water enough to just cover the 
meat ; let it simmer about half an hour; season it with pep 
per and salt; dredge in a little flour. Have ready a common 
paste; roll it about half an inch thick, just large enough to 
cover the meat; cover the pot with a hot iron cover. Letit 
cook gently about three-quarters of an hour. 

Stewed Shoulder of Mutton.—Select a shoulder of muttom 
that is not too fat, bone it, tie in a cloth and boil for two 
hours and a half. Take it up, put a little cold butter over 
it, and then strew thickly with bread-crumbs, parsley, and 
thyme, with pepper and salt all properly mixed, and let it 
remain in the oven half an hour to be perfectly browned. 
Serve with bits of currant-jelly on the top and gravy oF 


§ 
| MEATS. 
s 
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¢ spinach round. 
’ Chicken Baked in Rice.—Cut a chicken into joints, as for 
a fricassee, season it well with pepper and salt, lay it iutos 
pudding-dish lined with slices of ham or bacon, add a pintof 
veal gravy; and an onion finely minced; fill up the dish with 
boiled rice well pressed and piled as high as the dish will 
hold, cover it with a paste of flour and water; bake it one 
hour, and serve before taking off the paste. 

White Fricassee—Boil a chicken; joint it and lay it inte 
fa sauce-pan, with a piece of butter the size of an egg, a large 


’ spoonful of flour, a little mace and nutmeg, white pepper 
and salt; add a pint of cream; give it one boil. 
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eee 
Beef-Balls—Mince very finely a piece of tender beef, fat 


$ To Pickle Beet-root—This vegetable makes an excellent 


and lean; mince an onion, with some boiled parsley; add ; pickle, and from the brightness of its color has a very pretty 
bread-crumbs, and season with pepper, salt, grated $ effect in a glass pickle-dish or jar. Wash the beet perfectly; 


yutmeg, and lemon-peel ; mix all together, and moisten it 
with an egg beaten; roll it into balls; flour, and fry them 
in boiling fresh dripping. Serve them with fried bread- 
crumbs, or with a thickened brown gravy. 

Beef-Steak Smothered with Onions.—Cut up six onions very 
fine; put them in a sauce-pan with two cupfuls of hot water, 
about two ounces of good butter, some pepper and salt; 
dredge ina little flour. Let it stew until the onions are quite 
soft; then have the steak broiled, put into the sauce-pan 
with the onions; let it simmer about ten minutes, and send 
to the table very hot. 

Baked Ham.—Most persons boil ham. It is much better 
baked, if baked right. Soak it for an hour in clean water 
and wipe it dry; next spread it all over with thin batter, 
and then put it into a deep dish with sticks under it, to keep 
it out of the gravy. When it is fully done, take off the 
skin and batter crusted upon the flesh side, and set it away 
to cool. 

Pig'’s-Head Baked.—Lct it be divided and thoroughly 
deaned; take out the brains, trim the snout and ears, bake 
itan hour and a half; wash the brains thoroughly, blanch 
them, beat them up with an egg, pepper and salt, and some 
finely-chopped or pounded sage, and asmall piece of butter; 
fry them, or brown them before the fire; serve with the head. 

Pig’s-Head Boiled.—This is a more profitable dish, though 
not so pleasant to the palate. It should first be salted, 
Fhich is usually done by the pork butcher. It should be 
boiled an hour and a quarter; it must be boiled gently, or 
the meat will be hard; serve with vegetables. 


VEGETABLES. 

Mashed Potatoes.—Masked potatoes form a very common 
dish at English tables. This dish is generally, however, a 
kind of substitute, for the vegetable is seldom mashed unless 
itbe 0 bad, when boiled, as to be uneatable, as is often the 
axe. The ordinary mode of mashing potatoes is very un- 
wholesome ; it forms a greasy and often rancid compound in 
the stomach, so tenacious of the adhesive principle that the 
most robust powers of digestion can scarcely act upon it; 
and yet it is eaten by the most delicate females, who find 
themselves indisposed after it, but ne~ impute their ail- 
ment to the potatoes, “which,” as... ay, “never can do 
any harm.” Potatoes for mashing should be as nicely boiled 
asif they were intended to be eaten without further pre- 
paration; only they should be dressed a little more, though 
tare should be taken not to let the water get into them. 
The farinaceous part only should be used, and with it a 
small quantity of the freshest butter. It is customary in 
tome families to brown with a salamander the top of a dish 
of mashed potatoes. This is by no means objectionable, 
though we are of opinion that by adding a little cream, and 
Putting the mashed potatoes into the oven to brown them, 
great improvement would be made. Mashed potatoes are 
also very nice if made up into round balls, covered with yolk 
ofegg, and fried a light brown. They might with great 
advantage be mixed with some cold fish finely shred, and a 
litle chopped parsley, then dipped in yolk of egg, and fried. 
In many families the cold remains of fish are often thrown 
away, which would answer this purpose extremely well, and 
form a very savory dish for the next day’s dinner. These 
twolater preparations should be garnished with fried parsley. 
Mushroom Loaves.—Well wash some small button-mush- 
tooms, such as are generally used for pickling, and boil them 
fora few minutes in a-very little water. Add to them a 
small quantity of cream, a piece of butter rolled in some 


do not cut off any of the fibrous roots, as this would allow 
; the juice to escape, and thus the coloring would be lost. 
¢ Put it into sufficient water to boil it, and when the skin will 
$ come off it will be sufficiently cooked, and may be taken 
} out and laid upon a cloth to cool. Having rubbed off the 
¢ skin, cut the beet into thick slices, put it into a jar, and pour 
over it cold vinegar, prepared as follows: Buil a quart of 
vinegar with one ounce of whole black pepper, and an equal 
weight of dry ginger, and let it stand until quite cold. The 
3 Jar should be kept closely corked. 

; Potatoes a la Maitre D’ Hotel——Boil the potatoes and let 
$ them become cold. Then cut them into rather thick slices. 
$ Put a lump of fresh butter into a stew-pan, and add a little 
¢ flour—about a teaspoonful for a middling-sized dish, When 
the flour has boiled a little while in the butter, add by 
degrees a cupful of broth or water. When this has boiled 
$ up, put in the potatoes, with chopped parsley, pepper, and 
: salt. Let the potatoes stew a few minutes, then take them 
° from the fire, and, when quite off the boil, add the yolk of 
> an egg beat up with a little lemon-juice, and a tablespoonful 
of cold water. As soon as the sauce has set, the potatoes 
may be dished up, and sent to table. 

Fried Potatoes —There are several ways of frying potatoes. 
The best is to half boil them first, then cut them up into 
slices, and fry them in butter, or in goose-dripping, which 
; is preferable. When the potatoes are brown, drain off the 
$ fat, strew a little salt over them, and let them be eaten 
; while they are hot andcrisp. Potatoes may be fried without 
$ being parboiled, even when boiled and become cold. In 

both cases the process followed must be the same we have 

just described. 

3 Sweet-Potato Balls.—First boil the potatoes, then carefully 
? mash the farinaceous part. Boil, in the meantime, a pint of 
} milk with some lemon-peel, a couple of small lumps of 
2 sugar, and a little salt. When the milk boils, take it off the 
; fire, and add the potatoes, so as to form a paste, or rather 
2a tolerable thick mash. When cold, make it into balls; 
} cover these with crumbs of bread and yolk of egg. Fry 
‘them of a nice brown color, and serve them up with sugar 
3 strewed over them. 

; Turnips a la Poulette——Cut the turnips in dice in a sauce- 
4 


g 
$ 
8 


pan. When boiled tender, turn them into a colander. Put 

a little butter and flour in a savece-pan, and stir. Add a gill 
$ of milk, and stir, then the turnips, and salt and pepper 
to taste. 

Cabbage-Jelly—Boil cabbage in” the usual way, and 
squeeze it in a colander till perfectly dry, then chop 
small; add a little butter, pepper, and salt; press the whole 
very closely into an earthenware mould, and bake one hour, 
either in a side-oven or in front of the fire. When done, 
turn it out. 

To Stew Cabbage.—Parboil in milk and water, and drain 
it, then shred it, put it into a stew-pan, with a small piece 
of butter, a small teacupful of cream, and seasoning, and 
stew tender. Or, it may be stewed in white or brown 
gravy. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
Fig. 1.—WALkINnG Dress oF PurPLE Popiin.—The lower 
2 skirt is finished with a, narrow braiding pattern in black. 
$ The upper-skirt is made with an apron-front, and has a row 
$ of buttons down the middle; the back part of the skirt is 





flour, and salt and pepper; then boil up all together again. ¢ longer, and gathered into an arrow-head piece at the sides. 
Cut off a piece from the end of some French rolls, scoop out § The short sacque, with mantilla fronts, is ornamented, like 
the crumb; in its place put the prepared mushrooms, and } the two skirts, with black braid, Purple velvet hat, trim- 
Teplace the end of each roll. med with black. 
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Fig. 1.—Even1ne Dress or Waite TARLETAN.—It has two } round. The becoming Marie Antoinette sleeve is also * 
skirts, the lower one of which is trimmed with puffing, put $ ing in favor; it is made almost tight to the arm as long | 
on slantwise to the depth of half a yard; the upper-skirt is the elbow, and is then finished with ruffles of lace; h 


particularly becoming to a thin arm. ra 

A dress lately made in Paris is exceedingly elegant» 
simple; it is of white alpaca, trimmed with scarlet; it was 
made with a plaited flounce around the bottom, edged with 
scarlet, a deep basqued jacket, made en panier, and . 
at the waist with a scarlet sash, and trimmed all round with 
a goffered flounce, edged with scarlet. 

The newest things are a few water-proof materials which 


plain, and is gathered up just above the puffs of the lower- 
skirt by a long wreath of flowers, which passes from the 
left to the right. 

Fie. ut.—Hovse Dress oF GREEN S1LK.—This dress is 
made with a train set on, something in the style of a court 
train. The front of the skirt, at the bottom, is scalloped 
and piped with green satin of a darker shade than the silk; 
the train has three rows of this piping, and is caught below 
the pannier by a broad band finished in the same way; the have appeared; somo are in green and black, or green and 
high waist and apron-front of the upper-skirt is also piped blue plaids, and a few in a kind of maroon color. Thedatk 
with satin, and finished with s tassel-fringe. maroon water-proof cloaks are now considered the mot 

Fig. 1v.—CaRRIAGE Dress OF STEEL-CoLoRED S1LK.—The stylish. They are made with a double cape, with a larg 
front of the skirt is perfectly plain; the back is finished by rosette of the same color looping up the second cape in the 
a deep ruffle, and is made sufficiently long to gather into center of the back. 
the front piece, when it is ornamented by large velvet but- 
tons. Black velvet sacque, cut round at the back, with 
sharp points in front; a deep lace begins on the inside of 
these points, and trims the back of the sacque ; large velvet 
bow, with lace ends, at the waist. Bonnet of steel-gray 
crepe, ornamented with willow-leaves. 

Fig. v.— WALKING Dress oF GOLDEN-BrowN PopLin.—The 
under-skirt is perfectly plain. The upper-skirt has a short 
apron-front; the back part of the skirt is fulled into this 
and trimmed with fringe. The jacket is short, trimmed 
with fringe, and has loose hanging sleeves, lined with 
quilted silk. Bonnet of brown velvet. 

Fig. v1.—Lovuis XIV. Tunic or Lizac SILK, over a long 
skirt of the same color. The front has but little fullness, 
and is looped up at the side, where it meets the larger tunic 
at the back, which is made full, looped up, and finished with 


The water-proof costumes are made thus: a petticoat bor- 
dered with a flat ruche, piped with black silk; the segond 
skirt plain and looped up by bows of black ribbon; a short, 
loose paletot, trimmed with flat ruches. It should be 
simple as possible, for it is a costume for rain—a costums 
without any pretension whatever. i 

PALETOTSs, MANTILLAS, AND SACQUES, are cut in every 
variety of style—loose, tight, half-tight, just as faneyor 
material may dictate; most, however, are made short, ex 
cept those which are cut so long as to loop up and fim 
paniers. %, 

Bonnets are still worn homeopathically, for 
almost infinitesimal; some, however, predict oot a 
in the size, though there is no evidence of it as yet, . 

NECKLACES are still very much worn. At a recent ballé 
the Tuileries, a fashionable ornament was the Sardanapals 
necklace, consisting of six or seven rows of large blue beni 
alternating with beads still larger, made of open-workil 
chased gold—not the bright, but rather the dead mei 
These ornaments are, for the moment, all the rage in Pati, 
and some ladies wear jet beads alternating with enormom 
gold beads; ear-rings to match, which fall as low a3 the 
shoulders. We only chronicle this as the fashion, Wow 
not admire it; a wide velvet, with a brooch, a narrow velit, 
or chain, with a locket, or any moderate necklace, is a great 
addition to a pretty throat; but the present fashion seem 
to us very tawdry and vulgar. 

Boots are a most important item of costume, now that 
dresses are worn so short; they are made to come high@ 
on the leg, and with high heels. Slippers are worm With 





a ruche. 

Fie. vir.—Lovis XV. PaLetot or Biack SILK, made with 
a large plait down the back. 

Fig. viii.—SkIRT WITH PANNIERS—front view.—This skirt 
can be made in muslin, barege, or any light material. It § 
consists of a short skirt bordered with a flounce; there is a ¢ 
bouillonne above the flounce, and a heading above the bouil- 
lomne. The panier is formed by a bouffant, which measures 
two yards and a half in width and twenty-four inches in 
length, the front being rounded. The top is gathered into } 
the waistband; the front is sewn to a small plastron, which ; 
turns afterward to the back, and forms the crossed ends on 
the skirt. These ends, and likewise the small plastron in 3 
front, are edged with a narrow flounce. The bottom of the ; 
panier is then gathered and sewn to the edge of the band or ; 
strap that appears to hold it. Panniers are very frequently ; high heels and huge rosettes to match the dress. Wegiw 
lined with stiff muslin, but this is useless with a washing } so many patterns of sashes, fichus, ete., etc., that it is & 
material. necessary to say that they are still very fashionable. 

In addition to these, we give several patterns for smaller 
articles of dress. Among them are a sash, composed of two 
ribbons, one very wide, the other narrow. Circle and pend- ¢f 
ants of jet. Also wide, drooping loops, ruches on the edges, CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. i 
guipure border worked in applique. Also a sash with rib- Fie. 1—A Youne Grei’s Dress or Pink SILK, with tw 
bons of three widths. Ruches on the edges of the widest. } ruffles around the bottom; white alpaca over-dress, finishel 
Thick chain of metal or jet. Also a bow of satin, edged with § at the bottom with two narrow bands of pink silk; Mame 
lace, passed through a large, round circle, (of metal, jet, ? Antoinette cape of the same material, trimmed with a Tu 
velvet, or satin, according to taste;) small satin loop at the $ ing of pink silk. 
side. Also various head-dresses, bonnets, bodies, etc., etc. 3 Fic. 1.—Boy’'s Surr or FAwN-CoLoreD Crota.—The Kniee 

GeveraL RemMaRKs.—Crinoline seems to be disappearing $ erbocker trousers, the vest, and deep jacket, are all trimmel 
almost entirely, that is, at the bottom of the skirts; the 3 with black braid. 
upper part of the dress, at the back, is more puffed than Fig. 11.—CaiLy’s Dress or WHITE Pique, heavily braidel 
ever, whilst the front must be perfectly plain. with white braid; the body is cut square in the neck. 

Nothing but short dresses is to be seen on the street Fia. 1v.—A Giru’s Dress or DaRrk-BLvE Poptin, mat 
and for morning wear; but the styles of puffing are more } quite plain; an over-dress of gray poplin, cut in round 
numerous than can be described or even imagined. Long 2 lops at the bottom, and trimmed with black velvet p 
trains, however, are considered indispensable for evening } and black velvet ribbon; the body is low, and is cut in the 
wear. same piece as the skirt, and is scalloped like the lower 

FLownces are very much in fashion, especially for full § of the skirt. Small scalloped shoulder-straps; gray 
dress; and the low bodies are as frequently cut square as > cut and trimmed like the gray skirt. " 
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LADY’S TOILET SLIPPER—(In application and braid.) 
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THETFORD TOWERS. (SKE STORY OF “SIR NOKL'S HEIR.”) 
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VARIOUS PATTERNS FOR CHILDREN’S CLOTHES, ETC. 





OPERA HOOD, COLLARS. MINON FICHUS, SLIPPERS. 
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